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NATIONS IN AGREEMENT 
ON GERMAN CONDITIONS 
FOR ENTRY INTO LEAGUE 


Allies Produce Solution Which Luther and 
Stresemann Believe Will Satisfy Public 
a Opinion—Notable Progress Reported 
FRIENDLY RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 
ARE SAFEGUARDED IN THE NEW PLAN 
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Payment Issue Not to Be' 
Shelved—Economic Edu- 
cation to Be Improved 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
By Special Cable , 

PARIS, Oct. 12—The conversations 
are to continue. That is the principal 
affirmation of the French ministerial | 
council, which has examined the re- | 
port of Joseph Caillaux, Finance Min- | 
ister, on the Washington discussions. | 
There is to be no rupture. The prob- 
lem will not be shelved for five years. 
It is unlikely that another important 
mission will visit America at an early 
date, but nevertheless contact will 
be maintained in some form or other. 
‘| Chiefly through the ordinary diplo- 
matic channels will the pourparlers 
proceed. When the time is ripe, but 


Locarno Delegates I lopefully Predict Suecess -for the 
Security Pact Conference—League Text to Be 
Whipped Into Final Shape 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 12 (#)—The | 
Army and Navy were charged by 
Martin B. Madden (R.), Illinois, | 
chairman of the House Appropria- | 
tions Committee, with squandering 
millions of dollars “in a purpose- | nat ¢ 
less, meaningless, endless experi- Se ee ae} =| not until, another public attempt will 
mental orgy” mm technical aircraft | on : nee Wh eee Ee es | ee be made to find a suitable soluticn. 

Sgt, ©. Keystone View Co. In the meantime the economic edu- 


development. : Ger. | ene +e i . 
Testifying before the President’s Left to Right: Glenn L. Martin, inventor of the Martin Bombing Plane; Rear Admiral \Villiam’ A. Moffett, Chief of Naval cation of the two peoples must, in 
_Atronautics Bureau; ‘Mayor Marghall, of Cleveland; Maj.-Gen, Mason M. Patrick, Chief of Army Air Service. the opinion. of the ‘members of the 


7 aoa ‘citar 4a “coueel “Gage ae : : . , : ina mission, be improved. It was hardly 
~ : Z . r . Re cae z | oi to ‘be expected that the Prime Minis- 
Cedar Rapids Churches | Tiny Aircraft Race 50 Miles 
(yop ew lLestament (ig ° “ihe r 
opted | in Mitchel Field Competition 
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By Kadel & Herbert 
" COL. JOHN R. McQUIGG 


| Elected National Commander at Omaha 
Convention. 
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LOCARNO, Switzerland, Oct: 12 (AP)—Agreement was prac- 
tically reached today on the conditions of Germany’s entry into 
the League of Nations, and the delegates to the security con- 
ference now hopefully predict the success of the conference. 

The Allies have produced a solution of the German League 
membership question which Dr. Luther and Dr. Stresemann be- 
lieve will satisfy German public opinion and at the same time 
| safeguard the friendly relations of 
'the Reich with Russia. 

An official communiqhé4, 
after. today’s session, said: 
| “Clarifications and precisions re- 
‘quested by the German delegation 
in the conference on the question of 
| the League brought about.a general 
exchange of views and explanations. 
| This exchange resulted in progress 
of the work of the conference toward 
> adoption of a satisfactory solu- 
| tion.” 

Today’s session was the most ex- 


Banker-Lawy er 


Heads Legion 
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Madden declared technical develop-'. 
ter, Paul Painlevé, and his ministers inaadn 


ment of aviation could no longer be )_ 

“safely left” to the two- military would immediately declare them- | 

services if the United States was to! selves for or against the provisional ‘Col. John R. McQuigg Has. 

take its place “among the countries arrangement suggested at the last. i 3 ot 

of the world in the air.” — . moment by America. M. Caillaux was | Notable Service Record | 
If credit is to be given witnesses’ careful not to recommend it, but only | ; 

“who have preceded me,” he asserted, submit it. He takes no responsibility | 

the experimental and development: in this Tespect. | The American Legion's new na- 

work conducted by the Army and Hostility Against Proposal | tional commander, Col. John R. Mc- | 

Navy since the war “has been pro- ‘ In such circumstances, having re- | Quigg of East Cleveland, is a banker | 

gard to the general feeling of hos-| and lawyer and has an excellent 


High Court Refuses 


Trade Case Rehearing 
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By the Aasociated Préss 
Washington, Oct. 12 
HE Government lost in the Su- 
preme Court today in_ its 
efforts to reopen the trade associa- 
tion cases. These cases were de- 
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By the Associated: Presse 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., Oct. 12 
HURCHES of Cedar Rapids 
have completed their task of 

copying the New Testament, pro- 


Scientific American Trophy Won by 16.7-Horsepower 
Design Built by John Powell of Detroit and 


ducing, what officials of the Minis- 
terial Association say, is the only 
book of its kind iff the world. 

A total Ma 7959 persons copied 
one verse each and signed their 
names to their work. .The -copy-. 
ing was done in a week in a uni- 
form manner. The verses will ‘be 
bound into a huge: book.and ex. 
hibited at religious . gatherings 
throughout North America. 


BOWDOIN NOW 
AT WISCASSET 


Great Throng Welcomes the 
MacMillan Expedition on 
Its Return Home 


ductive of very little, if any, ad- 
vance” toward a plan which might 
be. accepted by Congress. ! 
“Yor have been told by men who 
should know that, with few excep- 
tions, no real steps have been e,” 
he said. ous 
Quotes Inquiry Testimony 
. Citing the testimony by Maj.-Gen. 
- Mason M. Patrick, chief of the Army 
Air Service, that 262 pursuit air- 
planes purchased by the army had 
been found deficient in vision re- 
quirements, Mr. Madden said he had 
“heard nothing of a charge of crim- 
inal negligence, but that borders on 
criminal waste.” 


“Think of buying 262 pursuit air- 
planes that a pilot has difficulty in 
seeing out of,” he exclaimed. Failure 
of the army and navy to spend their 
money “intelligently” in the Air 
Service, he declared, is not unique, 
as “similar extravagant, get-nowhere 
programs are being carried on in 
tank development, artillery develop- 
ment, chemical warfare and ammuni- 
tion development.” 

Mr. Madden submitted a plan for 
promoting army and navy aviation, | 
at a cost of $87,500,000, which, ' 
among other things, would provide 
for discontinuance of all arenonauti-.; 
cal engineering and design work by! 
the two military services, with the 
abolition of the naval aircraft fac- 
tory at Philadelphia and the army 
engineering aircraft division, 


Opposes Government Manufacturing 


. He would place all designing and 
construction of airplanes in the 
hands of private manufacturers, with 
the responsibility of performance 
under design, and with the military 
services furnishing only the specifi- 
cations desired. ° 

Predicating his recommendation 
upon present expenditure of $54,- 
000,000 a year for army and navy 
aviation, he said that working back- 
ward from this sum, in other words, 
trying to determine just how much 
aviation of a military character 
might be indulged in for this ex- 
penditure, “I suggest the following: 

“Fifteen hundred new airplanes of 
various designs, at $20,000: each, 
could be purchased annually, 
amounting in the aggregate to $30,- 
000,000, 
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WISCASSET, Me., Oct. 12 (4)-—-The 
MacMillan arctic expedition is Bome 
again. The schooner Bowdoin and 
the steamer Peary arrived in the 
home waters. of. Wiscasset at 10:20 
o'clock this morning from Momhegan 
Ieland, where they had been held by 

ales for nearly three days, 

Before the dawn a group collected 
on the wharf at Monhegan where the 
Peary lay, some boarding that. ship, 
while more of the 49 welcomers from 
Wiscasset were transferred to the 
anchered Bowdoin by dory and 
launch, 

At 5:20 this morning the Peary 
backed from the dock through the 
north passage between Smutty Nose 
and Monhegan. With Capt. George F. 
Steele of Roxbury, Mass., on the 
bridge, the ship maneuvered almost 
her own length with sea breaking 
against the racks on either hand, 
until her nose pointed to the open 
water. Then it was “full speed 
ahead” that the telegraph rang in the 
engine room, andthe last leg of the 
voyage was under way. 

Under Spread ef Canvas 


A group collected on the after deck 
of the Peary saw the Bowdoin round 
the southern point of Mana Island 
which forms the west.end of the har- 
bor, under a spread of white canvas. 


On the journey to the shore the 
steamer, made top-heavy by the three 
naval amphibian planes perched on 
her hurricane deck, took white comb- 
ers in rapid succession over her 
bows. } 

“ Sight of the Bowdoin had been lost 

by the Peary a few miles out of Mon- 
er ne Paee SP eReeR men, OF | Seeam and the latter ship after gain- 
‘ing the shelter of the Shaepscot River 

‘dropped anchor to await her com- 

paniom. While there, lying in smooth 

and sunny waters, flags and stream- 
ers were run up as the ship entered 

| Wiscasset. 
Advantage also was taken of the 
1 stop to cut in-two emergency gasoline 
: 4 3 generators {n’ place of disabled elec- 
ra sreree Chtets to Mont 3° trical generators. These emergency 


Chinese in Song and Story Depic 
Old and New “china ap fiewrs 58065 3 ‘generators had been carried through- 
Mayoral Field Sure to Lessen 4 ‘out the trip but were not needed until 


Progress in Dry Work Reported.... 4, e. 
Corner Stone of University Club to | these few miles from hom 
4! Bowdoin Sighted 


Cost of Personnel 


“Then ground service men for each 
airplane, which is more than ample 
to properly care for the airplanes, 
at $1500 each per enlisted man, which 
I think would be a fair average to 
tover his armyway, his clothing, sub- 
sistence, etc., would cost $22,500,000. 

“Fifteen hundred. officers, or one | 
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(Continued on Page 2, Column 2) 
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1 | the lead and the two steamed slowly 
1/Uup the Sheepscot to the Wiscasset 
dock where throngs awaited them. 
1/Small pleasure toats accompanied 
${them the last mile or two of the 
4| Way, while the whistles of both ships 
Sireplied frequently to greetings 
*»| waved or shouted from the banks 
; |and from the wharf and shore as the 
6} craft circled the harbor. 
1 Commander MacMillan and mem- 
bers of his party were greeted at 
the landing and escorted to the old 
custom house steps near-by where 
brief welcoming exerciscs were held. 
Samuel J. Sewall extended a wel- 
come in behalf of the town and it 
was as effective as if he were a na- 
, | tive son. 
4| He introduced Gov. Ralph O. 
‘| Brewster, who exclaimed: 

| “IT hope I can get back to my col- 

/lege days long enough to lead three 

cheers for Mac.” 

Commander MacMillan said he did 
not have time to give a running ec- 
count of his experiences, but would 
be back In Wiscasset very soon for 
that purpose. The party accom- 
panied Governor Brewater and other 
visitors to Portland for a luncheon 

‘4 that was a postponement'of the din- 
14} mer planned for last Saturday eve- 
14 ning, 
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Piloted by Gerald Dack of Dayton, O. . 


MITCHEL FIELD, N. Y.,- Oct. 12 
()}—Gerald Dack, of Dayton, O., won 
the Scientific American trophy race 
for light air craft, attaining a speed 
of 76.41 miles an hour in a tiny 
biplane propelled by a 16.7 horse- 
power Bristol Cherub: motor. The 
airplane was built and owned by 
Jobn Powell of Detroit. 

Second place was’ won by Clyde 
Emerick, also of ‘Dayton, in a baby 
monoplane, whih was equipped with 
a motorcycle engine capable of 19.85 
horsepower and which flew at the 
rate of 67.55 miles an hour. 

“Flivver” Type Efficient 

The event was one of the preludes 

to the Pulitzer trophy speed classic 


rproof of the speed‘ and efficiency of 
\“flivver” aircraft. 

After a re-check, Mr. Dack’s aver- 
age speed was officially corrected as 
76,13 miles per hour. % 

E. Dormoy, also -of aston. in his 
Dormoy ‘special monoplane, took 
third, at 62.22 miles an liour. Tie 
only other plane to finish was piloted 
by H. C, Mummert, of Hammonds- 
port, N. Y., at an average spéed of 


48.48, 
dust Room for Pilot 


Carter Tiffany of Freeport, N.- Y., 
in another small airplane, was forced, 
shortly after taking off, to land at 
the Salisbury Country Club, near 
Mitchel Field. His landing was w.th- 
out mishap, however. 

The distance of the race was 50 
miles. Each of the “baby” planes 
was barely big enough to hold its 
pilot, who had to conform to almost 
a jockey weight standard so that his 
craft mtght leave the ground. 

Each of the airplanes was of home- 
made manufacture, three University 
of Detroit students assisting in the 
construction of the winning ma- 
chine. The engine was of foreign 
design made specially for small air- 
craft. 


Interesting Aireraft Designs 
Displayed at Mitthel Field 


NEW YORK, Oct. 12° (Speciai)— 
During the lull in the program of 
fiying events at Mitchel Field a very 
valuable opportunity of closely view- 
ing the many and varied airplanes 
which have -collected on the air- 
drome has Ween provided, giving an 
impression of a fine showing of civil- 
‘jan airplanes of interesting types. 

Many of these machines have, of 
' course, come from Detroit at the«con- 
| clusion of the Ford reliability tour, 
‘which ended in a perfect score of 
|; points being made by 11 of the 17 
|entrants: The uninitiated have found 
|some apparent difficulty in correctly 
|}understanding the true outcome of 
.the Ford. reliability. airplane . tour. 


‘. 


| There has seemed to be an opirsion 


Detroit as a starting point was an 
airplane race, whereas nothing coujd 
be farther from the truth. 

Reliability the Object 

With the sole object of the tour 
being to prove that civilian airplanes 
today. are capable of perfect relia- 
bility in cross-country flying for 
commercial purposes, the 17 ma- 
chines started out from Detroit on 
a week’s tour of 11 mid-western 
cities, cover:ng a distance in all of 
no less than 1900 miles. 

Definite times of arrival and de- 
parture were arranged for each 
“port of call.” Thus, speed did not 
in any way enter into the rulées of the 
tour, reliability, economy:and ability 
to keep up the schedule being the 
sole factors entering into the rules, 
and ‘thus’ any and every airplane 
which’ completed the week's flying 
and returned to Detroit within a pre- 
sc tiked -perigod of time was properly 
to be‘calied a winner of the tour and 
received in compensation a sum of 
money suMficlent to pay all running 
expenses during the week away from 
Detroit. , 

‘Rellahility vs. Speed 
‘In contrast to the air raceg now 


rellability tour has definitely, been 
responsible for advancing the \prog- 
ress of commercial and civifian avia- 
tion. While the air races certainly 
have thoty value for progress, never- 


being held at Mitchel Field, the Ford 


aviation, since the ‘desire for speed 
in the entries is such that in the 
great majority of cases the numerous 
airplanes now at Mitchel Field, quite 
apart from the military types, are 
designed’ with ‘the speed element 
foremost in view. 

While the. airplane derives its 
greatest claim to a share of the 
transport agencies of the world from 
its speed attribute, it is now an es- 
‘tablished fact in the design of com- 
mercial aircraft, that reliability in 
‘operation is by far the most impor- 
tant factor and the one which should 
receive the most attention, since the 
speed sufficient for immediate com- 
mercial needs can:already be pro- 
vided for. 


| 


In‘view of this, a very marked dif- 


of the national air races, which was | ference: in general is’ apparent. be- 
| postponed from,Saturday on accou.tt | tween the airplans which lined Ford 
of weather conditions, and was-a| Airport, Detroit,,and thoge' filling the 


hangars of Mitchel Field. 
Versions of Same Design 


. A striking example may be quoted 
in the case of the Mercury Jr., mail: 
alfplane. This airplane, or one of 
similar design, took part.in the Ford 
reliability tour, but an inspection of 
the airplane which flew in certain 
of the races here reveals the fact 


that entirely different wings have 


| 
j 


' 
} 


} 
; 


that the event held: last week with) cial) — Lectures and» exhibits 
tended to familiarize children with) 


‘| been 


| 
| 


{ 


| 


theless ip no way can they be con- | 
sidered promotive of commercial ful it will 


heen fitted to nominally the same | 
'chase of American war stocks. 


cirplane. The. question, therefore, 
arises as to which of the two ver- 
sions of the same design is most 
satisfactory for the purpose for 
which the airplane was originally in- 
tended. 

‘The Mercury Jr. was designed as 
n feeder-line mail airplane, to carry 
on the work of the minor mail 
routes, in conjunction with the trans- 
continental air mail route. With its 
normal wings, it has proved a most 
satisfactory machine for the purpose 
for which it was intended, but it is 
extremely doubtful whether’ the 
modified example, a design encour- 
aged purely by air racing. would be 
anything like so useful, economical, 
reliable, and safe as the normal air- 
plane, though its speed is undoubt- 
edly greater. 

It must not he considered, how- 
ever, that speed trials, conducted un- 
der correct conditions and organized 
for the attention of the. technical 
community definitely interested in 


(Continued on Page 2,.Coiumn 2) 


) debts have been allowed to accumn- 


tility against undertaking the oner- | 
ous temporary obligations which will | 
not be compensated’py the certainty | 
of an eventual satisfactory settle- | 
ment and c6rresponding stabiliza- | 
tion of French currency, it is almost | 
sure that the present proposition 
will not pass. It is doubtful whether 
it will even penetrate through the 
barrage of the Cabinet and reach 
Parliament It is always possible 
that there might be some dramatic 
change of opinion, owing to the m- 
troduction of new factors, such as 
financial exigencies and diplomatic 
pressure, but M. Lamoureux frankly 
declares that the proposal had only 
one purpose, namely the masking of 
the failure gnd permitting departure 
in an atmosphere of cordiality. 

he Cabinet naturally desires ‘to | 
proceed cautiously, and will examine 
the questions raised in the subse- | 
quent councils. Long studies by ex- | 
perts and many deliberations, says, 
M. Gaiilaux, will precede the deci- 
sion, 

Conversations Begun Too Late 


M. Caillaux complains that the con- 
versations have, begum too late. The 


late with interest in snowball: fash- 
ion. It is impossible for’ France to 
néegiect its financial duties, Non-. 
payment would be bankruptcy, and | 
France would be ruined. He eriti-: 
cized the bad: bargain in the pur- 
M. 
Caillaux is anxious not to commit 
himself,too far, but the general sig- 
nificance of all the declarations on 
this side is that before there can be 
the hope of any accord, there must 
be a much better understanding by 
the. public of the problems. 

Mr. Berenger asserts that 5000 
kilometers of ocean create a barrier 
of fog and mirage between the two 
democracies whi. do not speak the 
same tongue. It is grave when there 
are financial questions which touch 
the peoples to the quick and affect 
several successive generations. 


Mutual Comprehension Needed 


Until mutual comprehension, based 
not only on sentimental souvenirs, 
but also on reciprocity s ihterests, 
has impregnated and ‘transformed 
the thought of the two republics, 
neither their ‘parliaments: nor their 
diplomatists can reach.a durable, 
honorable and profitable arrange- 
ment. The first lesson of the Wash- 


(Continued. on Page 2, Column 4) 


Yale to Encourag 


to Protect Wild Life in State 


e Children 


Peabody Museum Sets Aside Room Where -Léctures 
and Exhibits Will Be Given for the Children 
of Schools of New Haven 


NEW HAVEN,:Conn,, Oct. 12 (Spe-| 
in- | 


the wild life of the State and to 
encourage them to protect it, have 
arranged by the Peabody 
‘Museum. of -Yale University, which 


will enter upon a program of educa-|. 


tional co-operation with the schools 
of New Haven when it opens in 
December. A 

Prof. Richard §. Lull, director of 
the museum, said today that a room 
in the building had been set aside 
for the purpose, The museum has an 
extensive collection of the birds 
native to .Connecticut and of the 
animals dangerous to them. Other 
exhibits show the harmful results 
produced by illegal methods of secur- 
ing birds or their plumage for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Miss Eleanore W. Parmelee, who 
holds degrees from Brown University 
and Mount Holyoke College, has been 
appointed to the staff to: take charge 
of the Children’s’ Musetim, It is ex- 
pected that pupils from the seventh 
and..eighth® grades and the high- 
school: Glasses in biology will eome 
regularly for discussion of topics in 
naturgl history,.natnre study, and 
geogtaphy which can be illustrated 
hy the museum's , collections. ' Par- 
ticular attention will be given also 
the unusual material on the Ameri- 
can Indians which composes’ the 
major portion of Yaje's ethnological 
collection, Pf 

Professor Lull said that if this co- 
operative axperiment proves success- 


i. 


public groups. He said that in that 
case it might be possible to establish 
‘he children’s museum, in a separate 
building where added space, par- 
ticularly for geography, would be 
available, and where greater infor- 


|action in the Baccarat sector, 


| prohibition. 


record in both the Spanish and the 
World War. Hg was elected on the} 
first ballot at the national convention | 
in Omaha. | 

Colonel’ McQuigg succeeds Gen. | 
James‘ A. Drain, who proved a+/| 
stanch friend of the dependents of | 
veterans who failed to obtain relief | 
from the bureau. The new com- | 
mander has served as head of he) 
Legion in Ohio. 

In the Spanish War, Colonel Mc- | 
Quigg rose to the rank of major. On| 
the Mexican border, he commanded | 
a provisional regiment of engineers. 
When war was declared against Ger- | 
many, the colonel, although past. 
middle age, was again eager to go to 
the front. | 

In France, he commanded an engi- | 
neer regiment, the 112th, and saw | 
and | 
was in the Argonne offensive. He 
held the rank of brigadier-genera! 
of the Ohio National Guard and 
headed a brigade of the thirty-seventh 
division. | 
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CHURCH DEPOSES - 
BISHOP BROWN. 


| 
| 


NEW ORLEANS, Oct. 12 (4)—The 
Rt. Rey. William Montgomery Brown 
of Galion, O., former bishop of 
Arkansas, was “deposed from the 
sacred ministry” at the triennial) 
convention of the Episcopal Church | 
here today. 

Bishop Brown did not 
when his name was called in his! 
absence and sentence was  pro-| 
nounced by the Rt. Rev. Ethelbert! 
Talbot, presiding bishop. 

Notice has been served on the pre- | 
siding bishop and through him on 
the house of bishops to appear in 
the United States Court Wednesday 
morning to show cause for the pro- 
ceedings against Bishop Brown. It 
was said that counsel will appear 
for the presiding bishop and the 
house of bishops. 


answer | 


BENEFITS TO AMERICA | 
SEEN IN PROHIBITION 


oe —— ae me 


Bu Cabie from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Oct. 12—‘“Increased pro- | 
duction by workers, greater thrift, | 
better health and deeper social con- | 
tentment,” are America’s gains from 

This statement was made by Sir | 
Josiah Stamp, the well-known Brit- | 
ish economist, in an interview pub- | 
lished in this week’s Observer. In the | 
same interview Sir Josiah says that 
while Americans “lose personal lib- | 
erty. we lose those undoubted eco-.| 
nomic benefits which America is now | 


| reaping.” 


ithe Committee on Rules, 


cided at the last session in favor 
of the Maple Flooring and the 
Cement Manufacturers’  associa- 
tions, whose method of collecting 
and exchanging trade information 
was attacked unsuccessfdlly by the 
Government as constituting unfair 
business methods. 


ACTION BY CONGRESS 


IS O°CONNOR’S PLAN 


Representative From ~ New 
York Gathering Data for 
Presentation Soon 


Special from Monitor Burean 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 12—Charging 
that the telephone and telegraph 
business of the United States is op- 


crated under the name of the “Bell 
System,” dominated by a trust, J. J. 
O'Connor (D.),. Representative from 
New York, will seek to have Con- 
gresa authorize an investigation inte 
the “interests back of the monopoly” 
ard the way in which the business is 
conducted. 

Mr. O'Connor, who is a member of 
has already 
to that committee, 


submitted data 


_citing since the inauguration of the 
conference, for Dr. Luther and Dr. 
|Stresemann insisted on more than 
‘the Allies were willing to accord on 


ithe League issue. 


They were told 


| flatly by all that it was a case of 
accepting what was prepared, or ad- 


| consultation, 


journment of the conference. The 
German leaders held a whispered 
and then announced 


| their adherence to the Allies’ ideas. 


IN TELEPHONE CASE | 


| 


| 


f 


and is collecting more evidence to be | 
presented by the time that Congress | 


convenes, when he will ask that a 
resolution providing for a far-reach- 
ing probe be adopted. 

Among the allegations submitted 
to the committee is the statement 
that the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company buys all instruments 
from the Western Electric Company, 
its subsidiary, at prices agreed upon 
by the two companies, and leases 
them, with services, to its local com- 
panies for 444 per cent of the grogs 


revenues, thus acting as both buy- 


ing and selling agent. Also, it is 
alleged, the telephone company owns 


all the toll lines and by an allotment 


of the revenue on long-d'‘stance calls 
is able to divert to itself an unfair 
proportion of the revenue, thus add- 
ing to the opérating expenses of the 
local company. 
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ENGLISH CONCERN TO EXPLORE 
By Special Cable 

ATHENS, Oct. 12—Under an agree- 
ment just signed with the Govern- 
ment, Navarino Salvage Ltd., an 
English company, has been accorded 
the right to explore Marathon, Aghia 
Marina and Sapienza Island waters 
for archeological discoveries. 


PAGEANT OF NATIONS FEATURE™ 
OF “COLUMBUS DAY” PROGRAM 


‘Parades of Boston Police and of Italian Societies Reviewed 


by State and City Officials—Pan-American 
Groups of Special Interest 


mality could be attained. 


What is thought to. be a unique; A “festival of nations,” athletic | 


be extended to additional | 


development in educational work was 
made public yesterday by Henry 8. | 
Graves, dean of the Yale Forestry | 
School, in his announcement that the 
Yale Corporation. with the approval 
of the Athletic Association, has set 
aside 200 acres of the Ray Tompkins 
Memorial tract fiear the new Yale 
golf course as a preserve for the 
native plant and wild life of this 
region, 

The preserve will serve as a 
sanctuary for animals and plants and 
will also be used for fleld studies 
and instruction by the departments 
of botany, zoology and forestry. For 


' patrolmen were in line for the police 


a long time this extensive tract of 
forest has been under excellent pro- 
tection and care. Around a portion 
of it is still found the high woven | 
wire fence. which confined the ‘deer 
and elk when its former owner, John 


land as a deer park. In commenting 
upon the project Dean Graves said: 


Characterized by a great variety of 
trees, shrubs, and wild flowers, 
already a refuge for birds and ani- 
mal life of interest to the zoologiat, 
and within casy reach of the Uni- 
versity, the preserve offers an un- 


| direction of Miss Joy Higgins of Com- 
M. Greist of New Haven, used the | ent Service, a pageant entitled 
| presented at Parkman Bandstand aa 


usual opportunity for research and 
for class work in the field. 


events, a parade of the Boston Po- 
lice Department and another by 
grouped Italian societies marked 
Boston's celebration of “Columbus 
Day” today. 


Approximately i300 officers and 


parade, which was reviewed at City 
Hall by municipal officials, at the 
State House by Governor Fuller, 
and at the Common by Herbert C. 
Wilson, police commissioner, and a 
large group of invited guests, former 
members of the department, d 
friends. Mounted units, trafic gfi- 
cers, motorcycle groups; patrolmen, 
machine gun units, made up the 
parade, ' 

This afternoon, under the dramatic 


“The Spirits of the Nations” was 


part of the. celebration arranged, 
under the auspices of the Citizens’ 
Public Celebrations Association. 
The pageant was prepared in the 
form of a series of tableaux in which 
representatives. of Pan-American 


countries, as well as European and 
Asiatic nations joined with those of 


the United. States in depicting his- 
toric scenes which stand out to mark 
varied contributions to the social 
and economic history of-the world. 
Special recognition was made of 
representatives of the Pan-American 
nations and foreign consuls in Boston 
were invited to watch the pageant as 
special guests. | 
Participants, many of them attired 
in national costumes of their own or 
an older day, gathered in front of 
the Public Library in Copley Square 
at 2 o'clock. At 2:45 the Pan-Ameri- 
can and International groups, her- 
alded by bands and carrying aloft 
their national colors, paraded to Bos- 
ton Common, along Boylston and 
Tremont streets, entering the Com- 
mon opposite West Street, whence 
they proceeded to the bandstand. 


The major address was made at the 
bandstand by Edmund P. Talbot, 
Mayor of Fall River. The Italian pa- 
rade was a colorful group, with many 
bands, highly decorated floats and 
automobiles, and national guard 
units, 

At 10 a. m. a municipal athletic 
meet was held at the Chariesbank 
outdoor gymnasium. A 10-mile road 
race was held at Dorchester, and 
many special events were held in 


surrounding cities. 


The conference adjourned until to- 
morrow. Meanwhile the League text 
will be whipped into final shape. 
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Reich Government Impeded 
by Nationalists, Who Are - 
Opposed to Security Pact 


By, Special Cable 

LOCARNO, Switzerland, Oct. 12— 
Austen Chamberlain, British Foreign 
Secretary, went to Lugano, Dra Gus- 
tav Stresemann, German Foreign 
Minister, to Como for a day’s enjoy- 
ment, while the journalists had a 
trip to Isola Bella. The tension re- 
laxed and everyone enjoyed the beau- 
tiful sunshine of a quiet Sunday. 
Only the jurists continued their work 
of trying 40. adjust differences, just 
ag family lawyers might do, while 
the clients are enjoying themselves 
trying to forget that they have a 
troublesome contract to draw up. The 
foundations of the Pact of Security 
may now be said to he laid, but with 
so many architects holding different 
views of putting the bricks in their 
proper places, it resembles a jigsaw 
puzzle. 

Something more than good will is 
required to reach agreement, al- 
though this is the first essential, and 
how excellent the feeling is may be 
judged from the fact that Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Aristide Briand, Dr. Hans 
Luther and Dr. Stresemann spent 
Saturday afternoon on the lake to- 
gether. This is the first time since 
the war that the foreign ministers of 
Great Britain, France and Germany, 
including a Prime Minister in Dr. 
Luther, engaged in a long friendly’ 
conversation. The talk, it is said, 
mainly concerned the question of 
Germany’s entry into the League and 
its difficulties, in view of the obliga- 
tions of Article XVI of the Covenant 
of the League. 

German Ranks Divided 


A communiqué last night hinted 
at a nearer approach to an agree- 
ment, but this problem has not yet 
been settled. The correspondent of. 
The Christian Science Monitor he- 
lieves a way out will be found by in- 
serting a declaration in the Pact of 
Security by the Allies, recommend- 
ing that the League take atcount of 
Germany's position in joining in an: 
economic boycott against an aggr?s- 
sor, or lending military aid. The jur- 


ists are attempting to tackle the 


'probfem from these viewpoints, Ger- 


‘many being particularly apprehen- 


‘sive regarding the danger of being 


‘drawn into war with Russia if com- 


'pelled to apply economic sanctions 
to Russias under Article XVI. . 

What Dr. Luther appears to fear is 
that he may go too far ahead of 
public opinion in making conces- 
sions, for German opinion is op- 
posed to Germany entering the 
League except on condition that it 
be entirely exempted from the obli- 
gations of Article XVI, including the 
necessity of lending its territory for 
the passage of troops of members of 
the League in case of war, 

The German Government, which 
unfortunately is a coalition with 
divided ranks, is impeded by the Na- 
tionalists who are opposed to the 
pact altogether, and the critics say 
it would be well if Dr. Luther 
showed less apprehension, for that 
would strengthen his position, since 
the popular tendency in Germany is 
to follow a statesman of determina- 
tion, 

Poles Not Pressing Case 


The League question remaing the 
most difficult to settle, since it is 
‘impossible to: alter the Covenant 
without the consent of the League. 
The form of arbitration treaties for © 
eastern Europe, the Monitor corres- 
pondent is told on good authority, 
is practically agreed upon, the 
French having consented to a dis- 
tinction between the political ques- 
tions first to be dealt with by ar- 
bitration courts and others by con- 
cillation boards, the entire procedure 
to pivot on the League, anl the sanc- 
tions against refusal to arbitrate. 


Also the Poles are no longer press- 
ing for a special guarantee for their 
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“WN NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE ty 


y ; 


Worcester Mecting to Seed Capitalization of Tindastiia} 
| Opportunities—Federal Institution Will Assist ~ 
Research, Its Governor Promises | 


Ce 


: *» 

Tendering the services of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston to the 
New England Conference, which fs 
to meet in Worcester next month, 
W. P. G. Harding, governor of the 
bank, praised the purposes of the 
conference and txpressed every hope 
for its success, in a letter to John 
8. Lawreice, chairman of the con- 


all of whom are banks located 
within New ‘England. shes » 
I cannot imagine any 
mere robin ig allied with New. mee 
terests, nor more truly a part of 
financial industrial.and— 


of plant and equipment. I bope the. 
New England. conference will find 
opportunity to eyed kaj! 
the greatest possible. use is 
-maade ofall these assets and tacit: 
- thes. 
if the: New England. Conference 
-@an direct. public attention to Bo 
-ogseritial facts in New Engla 
“ situation, and: -stimulate in the- 
“minds of business men intelligent 
thought. upon them, ‘nothing but « 
“good can result, 1. hope that the re- 
‘sponse to your iftvitations to the 
meétting at Worcester..will be most 
: gratifying to all concerned, If the 
Federal Reserve Bank. can assist 
your committee in its study of New 
England problem’, such information 
as we have will gladly.be placed at 


cn 


on 
vad the wulaveae New England. 
as great as that of any other. 
England institution or agency. 
_ Industrial Assets | 
i gor = ate the chairman of the 


y. ° 
His studies. and reports ia us . 


Pe: 


reg 
rey frlght lam division: of. the Amer- 


gientone agers. representing’ vee 
sndlesttion and rafiroad offi: 

{important eastern lines 
will meet’ at the’ Copley Plaza, Hotel 
on” Oct,: -14¢ and: 15.-to. discuss, com- 
mon. shipping problems, and to iron 
out. the differences that may. exist 
bet ween” hippers and carriers as to 
the fundamentals governing the. set- 
tlement of claims.. 

The: meeting is a joint ‘convening 
of the New England Traffic League 
and the Eastern Claim. Conference, 
and will be presided over by R. W. 
Poteet, .pre nt of the former; and 
R. L. Calkins, president of the latter. 

At. the first day’s sessions, the 
prevention of freight loss and dam- 


‘your disposal. 


‘Eastern Star 


age will’be discusséd. Speakers’ will 


Home ‘Dedicated at Orenve.- Mass. 


ie. 
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Representatives From Moat of ‘the. State's 200, Chapters Attend Dedication of state omg tor Needy “Members. 
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SOUTH HADLEY, Mass., Oct. 12 
(Special)—Mount Holyoke College 
has inaugurated an important change 
in its college government, in the 
shape of the new representative 


council, which takes the place of the 
old legislative council. : 

The representative council differs 
from the legislative council in that 
it represents students, faculty, and 
staff, instead of only the students, 
thus-earrying out more definitely the 
unique “community” ideal of Mount 
Holyoke, which aims to represent in 
one central and self-sufficient . gov- 
ernment not the students alone, but 
the whole college body, in all its per- 
sonal, social, and legal relations. 

The new representative council is 


more really representative of the. 


students. There is one representative 
for every 20 students, the representa- 
tives being apportioned out to the 
student houses on the basis of popu- 
lation, as fh the national House of 
Representatives, and ‘each house 
president being, ex ‘officio, also a 
member of the council. 

The council is to function not only 
as a legislative body, but as a law 
enforcement body, each member 
being personally responsible for the 
enforcement of all community laws. 


VIRGINIANS BEGIN 
NEW ENGLAND TOUR 


A Ew. 


Southern Group Vi isits Bridge- 
port Factories 


BRIDGEPORT, Geen. Oct. 12 (A) 
-—-The 30 Virginia, North Carolina 
and West Virginia business men, as 
guests of the New England-Virginia 
intersectional committee, began-their 
tour of New England from here to- 


day. The southern group arrived 
yesterday afternoon and were given 
their first welcome banquet at the 
Brooklawn Country Club last night. 
Accompanied by officers of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, the 
delegation made a two-hour survey 
of the harbor and induatrial plants 
of the city. Then the southern dele- 
gation left in motor busses, escorted 
by state police on motorcycles, for 
Waterbury, where they had lunch- 
eon. The afternoon schedule cails 
for a short stay at Waterbury, after 
which Néw Haven will be visited. 
The party was greeted here last 
night, at a banquet, by Gov. John H. 
Trumbull in a speech of welcome to 
the State and by prominent business 
men from all over New England. 


“ a 


id D New China\, 


Seisdonibe oF Greapr’ osbeik Mark, Double-Tensh Cele-| 
bration of Fourteenth ‘Anniversary. of Found- 
ing of New; Republic 


spheres. of influence, “yo: ~ephdraw 
police, troops and: naval vessels, re- 
move restrictions upon China’s right 
of self-defense, ‘walve special. privi- 
leges. enjoyed by Legation quarters at 
ekin, give up extraterritorial rights, 
abolish «conventional ‘tariff, restore |: 
tariff autonomy, forfeit ‘their claims 
to special advantages regarding. cus- 
-toms administration, the salt gabeliec, 
and postal wireless administrations, |‘ 
and-revise present treaties with re- 


gard to Tibét and ’Outer Mongoliz. 
' The manifesto concludes if part: 
' “We the young«have faith in our |} 
nation, united for a. common’ pur- 
pose. The rising of China, for the 
cause‘ of liberty, in’ the name of in- 
dependence, is invincible. The world 
did little note how we have suffered 
for the last 80 years, but it shall 
never forget what we are going to 
achieve in the near future. In the 
course of human events, when a 
nation is on the verge of achieving 
her salvation by breaking off the 
slavish yoke of imperialism, that 
nation owes the world an explana-. 
tion. Although it may seem that re- 
kentment for the accumulated in- 
juries to our country anda burning 
ardor for, her glory’ may deprive us 
of the detachment which the infinite 
importance of the occasion demands, 
yet years of sufferance;, combined 
with an earnest desire for truth, have 
made us a stranger to all passions— 
except a passion for the good of 
humanity, 

“No one estimates liberty and jus- 
tice more highly than those who do 
not possess them. The history of in- 
ternational relations of the past cen- 
tury. is.a history of the conflict be- 
tween imperialism and nationalism, 
the oppressor and: the oppressed. In 
the midst of this’great human strug- 
gle we-have rome under the domina- 
tion of, imperialistic designs, and in 
this. ciina is by no means an €x- 
ception. She has been thrust into 
the ranks of enslaved races. We do 
not hesitate to admit that our coun- 
try is no longer a free and inde- 
pendent state. We so admit because 
we have long: been laboring under 
these grievous burdens and because 


Chinese students of Greater Bos- | 
ton, some of them clad in ancient 


garb, discussing China's vital eco- 
nomi¢ and industrial problems, sing- 


ing songs of earlier .centuries in 
China’s history, and strummifig curi- |. 
ous stringed instruments, presented, 
on Saturday afternoon, in Bates Hall 
of the Y. M. C. °A., a program of 
address,’ song’ and pantomime, to 
mark the s0-called double-tenth cele- 
tration of the fourteenth anniversary 


of the founding of the Chinese Re- 
public. 

There were many Americans in the 
audience; stanch friends made. by 
the students during their. stay here. 

The dramatic part of the.program 
ineluded the presentation of an an- 
cient pantomime, “Sgrrows ina Chi- 
nese Palace,” in which nine Chinese 
students portrayed an .afféecting and 
interesting legend. Miss Anna Chang 
of Emerson College assumed ihe 
leading feminine role; supported by 
Miss K. H. Wong of -the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music and Miss 
Alice Moy of Boston University. Six 
young men fromm Harvard University 
and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology shared in the presentation of 
the pantomime. 

Most important among the move 
serious features of the program were 
discussions of several problems: of 
government and economics of im- 
perative importance in China's pres- 
ent and immediate future. -C., K. 
Chuan of Harvard discussed “The 
Yellow Peril or the Red. Menace,” 
paying particular attention to the re- 
cent. manifestations of : radical 
thought in Chjna and inclining 
toward the long look ahead for the 
bearing which patience and under- 
standing with that and similar mani- 
festations must inevitably have on 
the development of new China. 

Dison Poe of Harvard discussed 
“The Conventional Tariff in China,” 
and C, Y. Shill, also of Harvard, “Ex- 
traterritoriality in China.” 

C. ¥Y. Shill is-one of the two stu- 
dents who recently prepared a mani- 
festo, subsequently approved by the 
National -Chinfese Students’ Alliance 
and which calls upon foreign powers 


interested in China virtually to with-| ynder.fhiem no more.” 


_|Bastern Star ‘gathered 't 


we are firmly determined to labor 


ASTI ANS STAR © 

-DEDIGATES oie! 
‘hiaees ) Shriners’ ‘Drum Corps 
by eas Parade. ae ge = 


ORANGE, . Mass. -» ,Oet "42aRepre- 
{sentatives of most -of ‘the, 200-Massa- 

chusetts chapters’ of the. Ordér of the 
y'to dedi- 
jcate the. Kasterny: Star “home. which | 
is being: cbm completed here.’ ‘& feature of 
the, dedication’ ceremony, was: a pa- 
rade, in-which the delégates marctred, 


some .in- costume, preceded ‘by. the 

Aleppo Drum Corps. of Boston and a 

delegation . of Masons of Orange. - 
The parade,’ whick started at 1:2 


p.m; was reviewed by. Mrs. Annie -¥ 


Woodman, Grand Matron; :J.- Brinton 
Bailey,’ Grand ‘Patron; ether grand 


‘Officers’ of the order, past: grand offi- | 


cers, and ‘many invited guests. 
. Esther: A. Parker, . Past’ Grand 
Matron, iapoke of. the .efforts to @s- 


‘ptablish:.a home: fund, which-was. fi- 


nally done in 1903. Charles A: Waits, 
Treasurer, and - Fred Mosher, archi- 
tect in ‘charge, also spoke. 

The elaborate dedication. ceremony 
took: place on. the steps of the, home, 
immediately following the parade. 

The home, which is to be used for 
the care of needy members of the 
order, will be opened about Nov. 15, 
it is expected. | 


HAMPDEN LEAGUE | 
BUILDING RECEIVED 


- SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Oct. 12 () 
—Formal presentation of a fine new 
prick building to the Hampden 
County Improvement League — by 
Horace. A. Moses, paper manufac- 
turer, founder and president of the 
league, took place today. The build- 
ing, which: will. house: the offices of 
the league and he the’ center of its 
activities, represents an outlay of 
about’ $50,000, and fs.adjacent to the 
building ‘of the | Eastern 
League, also a recent gift of Mr. 
Moses, on the grounds of the Eastern 
States Exposition. The presentation 
was made the occasion of a steak 
roast, at which some 1200 members 
of the league and other invited: per- 
sons ‘were guests of Mr. Moses. 
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draw entirely -from China, asking 
them in nine separate clauses to re- 
store all concessions and_ settle- 
nents, to renounce all so-called 
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New York (#)—Gifts to Columbia 
University totalling $111,615 have just 
been announced by’ Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia. : 


: . 
Washington (4)—President and Mrs. 
Coolidge attended open air Masonic re- 
ligious services, held on Temple 
Heights in the northwest section of the 
city where District of Columbia Masons 
plan to erect a temple. 


New York (4)—Tammany lost 44,207 
registered voters in Manhattan against 
a Republican decrease of 16,369, as 
eoupared with 1924 registration for 
“> mayoralty elections, it was dis- 
closed with the announcement of the 
completion of returns. 


New York (#)—The newly-built 
Synagogue of the Congregation Shaari 
Yeden of Brooklyn was dedicated 
when sacremental lights were teraed 
on by President Coolidge by pressing 
a button in the White House. . 


Santiage, Chile (49—Dr. Jose Salas 
has been nominated as candidate for 
the Presidency of Chile by “wage earn- 
ers.” The presidential elections are 
fixed for Oct. 24. Emilio Figueroa y 
Larrain is the other can¢idate ok ots 
to succeed Arturo Alessandri, resigned. 


‘GO,,.. “4 { Tromleld St... Boston, Mass. 
Mosco ars. 
w (/)—By a special decree the é “Say le With Flowers” 


raesngere - ev ae.s op Sar 
er con on comm or- 

_ Arthur Reichans 
FLORIST | 


ganize a permanent’ commission. to 
MEMBER ouibias TELEGRAPHIC DELIVERY 
ASSOCIATION 


watch the carrying out of the conces- 

sionary agreements entered into by 
foreign concessionaries with the So- 
viet Governmerit and to provide. for 
the removal of any possible obstacles. 
which might hinder the normal work 
of the concessionary enterprise. The 
decree is prompted by the growing 
number of concessions granted by the 
Soviet Government and the com- 
mencement of actual opcrations, it is 
stated. — 


New York (#)—John M. Cashin, as- 
sistant. United States attorney, of 
Kingston, N. Y., has been appointed 
chief counsel of the federal prohibition 
district comprising southern New York 
and Connecticut. His place as‘head of 
the prohibition division of the United 
States .Attorney’s. staff will be taken 
over by John M. Harlan. 


New York (4)—Dr. Oscar von Miller, 
founder and director of the Deutsches 
Museum of Munich, will visit New 
York about Nov. 15, it is announced by 
officials of the proposed national mu< 
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For Smut 
Treatment 
with Copper 

Carbonate - 
Made.in two sizes 


This “is the only double drum 
‘ machine with dustproof jacket on 
oo ‘ market. «For information 


WALLA WALLA IRON: WORKS 
| Box 677, WALLA WALLA,. WASH. 


seum of engineering and industry of 
Washington, 


traffic manager 
Pacific Company, ‘Sam Francisco. 


Exeter, Hampton and Ames- 


| the Exeter, Hampton & Amesbury 


States | - 


bet. H. Dietrich, Serbian ot “tie 


ican Reilway Association; Everett 
Morss, presi of the Simplex Wire 
and .Cable Company and former 


resident of the Boston Chambtr ot} + 


pmmerce, and William C,. Fitch, 
of the . Southern 


On’ Oct. 15. ¢C.-B. Baldwin, ‘traffic 
manager of the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Corporation will preside over an 
open’ forum on’ claim prevention. 
Later it. the day sevén™ specific :n- 
dustries will be studied at meetings 
presided over by representatives of 
the industries... 

In the'afternoon C. M. MacDonaid, 
freight claims. agent of the Boston 
&. Maine _ Railroad, will discuss 
prompt settlement of claims; H.-E. 
Snyder, assistant freight claims 
agent of the. Lehigh Valley Railroad 
will. speak on shippers’ contribution 
to increased efficiency in freight 
transportation, and C. H. Dietrich 
will consider present outstanding 
claim causes and their remedies. 


The conference represents a com- } 


mon meeting ground of shippers and 
carriers, and the general and frank 
discussion which is expected to'pre- 
vail is intendgd to clarify joint prob- 
lems and further the .co-operative 
growth of New England industry, 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY. 
'TO GEASE OPERATION 


bury Line Quits This Week 


HAMPTON; N. H., Oct. 12 (Special) 
—The first and only experiment in 
municipal ownership and operation 
of a railroad,in New Hampshire will 
éome to a close this week when 


virtually at a standstill. 


‘| dreary scene. 


Railway ceases operation. Angas 4 
lasses every year since the ‘Tro 
passed from private.to public hands | 
is. given as the reason. 

This railroad runs from Exeter to 
Hampton Beach, with several contrib- 
uting lines in Hampton,.North Hamp- 
ton and Seabrook. It was. built 18 
years ago when electric. railroading 
appeared to have a bright financial 
prospect, this. road serving at first a 
tremendous summer travel to Hamp- 
ton. Beach. With the coming of the 
motor vehicle the road ceaséd to pay. 


From 1909-until 1917, under private |, 


management; there was only one year 
in which receipts: exceeded éxpendi- 
tures... 

During the years of public owner- 


ship and‘ operation by the town of 


: | Hampton there Nas been a decline in 


income and'in number of car miles 
operated. every. year. The first year, 
‘in 1921, the, ve, lygome Was hci 

$69,000; 22, the 
| fowoatie t4ll to fell to hey 000 ad procs Ee 
were..cut to, $60,000; in 1923 the in- 
come fell: to ($47,000 dnd expenses 
were réduced to pomsrten Per 1924, the 
income dropped to $43 3,000 and ex-. 
penses fo’ $53,090. 

“This year there has. been a still 
further shrinkage in patronage and 
finally the town decided to. quit ope- 

the road. As ‘a last resort, em- 

yes of the,road; motormen and cen. 

ductors, offered.to take over the rvad‘ 
and . guarantee ‘operation provided 
they could lave full contro] over it. 
This proposal was rejected and the 
road will stop running on Saturday. 
The tracks probably will be Covered 
over by a widening of atttemobdile 
highways. 


OREGON ‘UNIVERSITY RUMOR 


Francis Bowes Sayre, lecturer on 
international law at. Harvard. Uni-. 
versity and son-in-law’ of former 
President Wilson, announced today 
that he had ‘heard. nothing of a re- 
ported imminent offer of the: presi- 
dency of the University of Oregon. 
The report, which emanated , from 


Salem, Ore., says that it is under-|. - 


stood . Mr. Sayre’s name has been 
presented to the board of regents of 
the university for coasideration, to- 
gether with certain recommendations 
for some changes in general policy 
and administration. 


PEACE LEADER TO SPEAK 


Miss Eva Macnaghton, member of 
the executive board of the Women’s 
International League for Peace aud 
Freedom, English Section, is to speak 
at the Twentieth Century Club: at 
3:45 p. m., Oct. 22, under the azs-. 
pices of the Massachusetts branch. 
Her subject will: be, “The ‘English 
W. I. L.; Its Program and What 1 
Saw in Geneva.” 


If You ‘Are Looking for Quality 
Be Sure and Aslz for 


. SCHULZE 


Butternut 
BREAD 


At Your Grocer’s Des Moines, Iowa 


To MAKE: Fine CLOTHES 
(Tailoring Since 1867) 


Through frequent. visits,of a member 
of. our firm, we have a large number of 
customers in New -York and Boston 
whom .we serve as readily as if 
shop ‘were located there. 

‘Let.us show you, .by. appointment at 
your. convenience, on our next. trip, 
samples of distinctive woolens. Excep- 
tional workmanship. The price is low 
when quality is considered. 


our 


' TAILOR 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


~~ 


A quality that | 
gives distinctiveness and ~ 
wear, has been tanned 
irito * Hasendrath Adonis 
Calf. ‘ 


Ask your dealer~ for 
‘shoes made . from this 
-' leather. He will appreci- 

ate your. discrimination. 
You. will appreciate their 
‘exceptional beauty and © 
wear. 


Black .and colors. 

B. D.. EIsENDRATH 
TANNING Co, 
Tannery at 
Racine, Wis. 


Boston, Mase. Chicage, 1). - || 
195 South St. 130 N. Wells St.’ 


— 


.| voice 


‘ * Peoria, Ill. 
Speciaf Correspondence 
T WAS'‘a shy, slushy day in 
| March. The falling snow was 

fast becoming a drizzle and busi; 
ness in the down-town districts was 
. During the 
lull a men and woman stood within 
the comfortable warmth of .one of 
the. shops looking out upon _ the 
The few people who 
were moving on the streets were 
plowing along to their destination. 

A hungry-looking dog had pressed 
his shivering body against the door 
of this particular shop and the 
man, moved’ to pity at sight of the 
poor animal, was considering calling 
the Humane Society when he spied a 
newsboy plodding through the slush 
crying his. wares, 

Knowing ‘the affinity: of boys for 
dogs he opened the door and called 
to the boy, saying, ‘“‘Here, boy! Take 
this dog. home with you. He is cold 
aiid hungry and be hasn't any home!” 
The little fellow said with a tone 
regret, “I can’t. I got dogs.” 

He took a few steps,-then- looked 
back at the dog—walked a few. more 
steps, still looking at the dog, and 
then turned and came back. After 
much tugging in his pocket the little 
newsboy finally drew forth a choco- 
late rabbit, which he tendered the 
hungry dog. -The rest may be sur- 
mised; it was the way of &@.boy with 
a dog. 


, of” 


Albion, Mich. 

Special Correspondence 
WOMAN who was formerly a 
resident of this community has 
proved in a striking way how 
one may overcome the handicap of 
a physical disability. When abeut 20 
years of age she lost her sight. After 
a‘ brief period of reatjustment she 
tried to help about the house. Cheer- 
fully, even’ joyously, she learned to 


aud | d0 various household tasks. 


As time went on she became 2 
more proficient housekeeper thah 
many women of normal sight. She 
washed and wiped the dishc, swept 
and dusted a large house, tended to 
the furnace, and even weeded the 
fildwer beds and trimmed the grass. ° 

One winter she was left with an 
elderly man who stayed with the 
re gy There being no one else to 

he _meals, ‘ this ‘courageous 
woman proceeded to learn: to cook. 
She even went Ss) far as to make 
cakes. , 

With her éntire freedom from. com- 
plaint she has always been good 
company. She is well informed and 
tolerant of changing customs. and 
fashions. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that when in middle life she 
married and established a home of 
her-own. She. has done practically 
all the work of a five-room apart- 
ment, except the washing and iron- 
ing. The washing she could do if it 
wére necessary, and she has con- 
quered ironing to the extent of press- 
jng shirts for her husband. 

Her many friends wonder what 
she will find to do next. 


MUSIC 


Rosa Ponselle 

Rosa. Panselle; dramatic soprano, 
sang .in Symphony Hall] yesterday 
afternoon, assisted by Stuart Ross, 
pianist, in the first coheert of the 
Steinert series. Miss Ponselle gave 
the final aria of La Gioconda, in 
which role she will open the season 


you §Teach Yourself 


to peli 


Brings’ ithe book that sd you how. 
a B. ‘McLAUGHLIN ? 


a 
New York City 


SAVE COAL 


With the Scientific Fuel Saver 
The CRAIGULATOR 


Will sare. coal, labor -and “er ashes. Is 
water - nes 


. AGENTS WANTED 
KEYSTONE SALES CORP. 
324 Mai Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Oxford’ Bibles: 
With Extra Large Type 


‘These Oxford edigiongs have three 
t first, very 

, extra heavy 
third, remarkable 

’ particularly as re- 

the Oxford India. paper style 


02301. 
ound in Persian Morocco leather 
with Sener: lined cover, round cor- 


Sip ‘au an in- 
dexed Atlas = sie ible. Size 7% 
x64451% ine 


Style No. ¢ 02561x. . $13.00 


— as abore —. bal ~ white 


. pense bound Morocco 
ather (not leather” Slined), size 


74%43164,x24% Inches. : 
. $8: 00 


Style No. 02569 
Specimen of Tipe 
2 He only ts my roc 
salvation ; he 7s my d 


The text isthe Standard 
King James version. 


. Oxford. University Press © 
American Branch: 


33 W. 384 Street, New York 
. Sold in all Reading Rooms * 


ig uy ne PRS RR Opera Com 
3) this fall, and the “Cavatina” 


st 63rd | 


i 
“Trovatore”; .“Tre. giorni..sanu che 
Nina,” Pergolesi, a Pastoral by Vera- 
eini; . Wagner’s. ‘“Traume,” the 
“Hymne au Soleil” and “The Night- 
ingale tothe Rose,” by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakof, and miscellany by Wintter 


| Watts, Greig, Hué, Rudolplt Ganz and 


Huntington Woodman. In addition to 


“| supplying accompaniments, Mr. Ross 


played two groups of piano solos. 
‘Miss Ponselle, ‘with. her glorious 
of .extraordinary sonority, 
power and range, still-seems at her 
best in the Itafian operatic airs for 
which she has such'a great natural 
gift. 
Nevertheless, 


singing; and she: revealed some otf | 


tion, although yesterday one was. 
conscious of -the presence of the} 
coach always at her elbow. It ig 
difficult to adjust the robust art of! 
the Italian stage to the more deli- | 
cate, requirements of the concert 
hall, The effect yesterday was at 
times that of a child actress. Never- | 
theless, such a magnificent vocal) 


whatever the medium, 
LASS. 


Hamilton Hodges 

Singing at Jordan Hall yesterday | 
afternoon, Hamilton. Hodges, self- 
styled “New Zealand basso can- 
tante,” 
gram. Proceeding from the familiar | 
“Care Selve” of Handel and Scar- | 
latti’s ‘‘Le Violette,” Mr. Hodges 


carefully arranged modern pieces, 
emphasizing English and American 
writers. 


novelty in “Waiata Maodgj,”" w 
New Zealand composer, one Alfred 
Hill, 


this unusual and barbaric music a 
dramatic fervor and depth. 

Another innovation, in the concert 
hall at least, came ‘in the closing | 
group of Negro spirituals, for which | 
_tlte very able accompanist, Clifford 
Kemp, provided organ, instead of the 
more customary pianistic, support. 
The sustained and penctrating organ 
tones became almost an integral part 
of the emotional appeal of the well- 
known “Steal Away Home,” “Sinner, 
Please Don’t Let This Harvest Pass,” 
and “Deep River.” 

Mr. Hodges possesses something 
more than a pleasing voice of rich- 
ness and smooth depths. He sings 
with feeling, with understanding, 
with imagination. To Bantock’s 
fragment of pagan-like beauty, “The 
Peach Flower,” he brought a poetic 
interpretation. In like manner, Dun- 
hill’s “The Cloths of Heaven,” and | 
Holmes’ “Thrinodia,” glowed with 
charm and expressiveness: 

A few blemishes present them: 

sélves. A fairly good phrasing is yet 
far from perfect; words do not al- 
ways emerge too clearly enunciated; 
deep resonant tones sometimes pre- 
cede disconcerting high ones, either 
slightly off pitch or hollow. 

;Yet the impression left by this | 
singer remains a pleasant one. He) 
drafts a program and. sings, 


25,000 SUGAR MAPLES PLANTED | 


GRAFTON, Vt., Oct. 12 (Special) | 
—Approximately 25,000 sugar maple. 
trees have been planted here on land | 


ter, Mass. This probably is the larg- 


in Vermont. It has been done with | 
the idea of creating a sugar bush. 


*7| AIRMEN TO END 


RIFF ACTIVITIES 


Escadrille, . Composed of 
Americans, Soon to Be 
Dissolved, Fez Hears 


FEZ, French: Morocco, Oct. 12 (4) 


she has evident ly | 
been studying the art of platform | service against the Moroccan rebels, 


Organ cannot but give pleasure, | 


presented a pleasurable pro- | 
traversed groups of well-chosen and | 


Then he brought to his listeners a) 
k of a | 


who would fain transcribe for. 
so-called civilized audiences portions | 
of the ceremonial music of the New | 
Zealand natives. Mr. Hodges gave to. 


if not | 
like a great concert artist, at least | 
with fine musicianly comprehension. ee 


owned by F. F. Morrison of Worces- | 


est planting of maple ever made | 


—Approaching dissolution of the 
Sherifian ‘escadrille, composed of | 
American aviators volunteering for- 


was announced today in an official 


the results yesterday., Her-~ efforts, | ¢gmmunication. 
with particular reference to clarity | 
of enunciation, deserye commenda- | 


“This escadrille,” the communiqué 
says, “now is reaching the end of its 


| activities. Its members have shown 
themselves worthy of their great 
reputations. 

“A number of other escadrilles 
will be moved to Algeria at an*early 
date.” 

Buy Special Cable - ; 

TANGIER, Morocco, Oct. 12—Mar- 
Shal Lyautey Saturday bade adieu 
'to his many friends and admirers of | 
‘various nationalities in Tangier, 
| finally leaving the shores of Morocco 
(On board the Abda Paquet line, bound 
'for Marseilles, escorted by French 
| and English destroyers for a dis- 
| tance of 12 miles. 

The French colony were greatly 
pleased at the delicate attention en 
the part of the British Government 
to France’s famous proconsul. 


| 


PARIS, Oct. 12 UP)—From now on 
the operations in Morocco, where the ' 
French and Spanish are facing Abd- 
el-Krim’s rebels, will be more in the 
nature of strategic maneuvering than 
real fighting, it is declared in official 
quartgrs, 

The junction ~of Spanish cavalry 
advancing southwest from Melilla, 
with French infantry marching 
northeast from Kifane, was the first 
| stage in the new plan of the cam- 
| paign. The next will be an effort to 
| form a junction between French 

forces moving northeast from 

| Taounat, with Spanish troops ad- 
vancing southwest from Ajdir, the 
former Rifflan capital. 


ANCIENTS RETURN ‘FROM TRIP 


Members of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of Boston 
returned yesterday from their trip’ 
to Havana. Members of the com- 
pany paid tribute to the seamanship 
of the officers of the Fort Hamilton, 
the vessel on which the trip was 
made. Many receptions were tend- 
ered the company in’ Havana, and 
| pleasant courtesies were exchanged 
| between officers and General Ma- 
| chado, President of Cuba. 


| CHINESE METHODISTS MEET 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct.1 (Staff Cor- 
respondence)—Union of the Metho- 
Gist Episcopal Churches North and 
South was unanimously indorsed by 
the twenty-second annual conference 
of Pacific Coast Chinese Missions in 
\the Methodist Episcopal Church 
here. Bishop Charles L. Mead of Den- 
iver presided. 


a i 
An Unusual Opportunity 


| Due to my connection with a reputable 
| manufacturer I am ‘in a position to ob- 
tain high-grade furs at wholesale. prices. 
Those desiring to purchase fine fars 
| may communicate with 


MRS. H. A. STODDARD 
145 W. 30th St., 9th Floor, New York 


Phone Penn. 7580 


' 
| 
| 


Since 1850 


The ——= 


Crown Market, Inc. 
. 324 Columbus Ave., New York 


‘has been giving its‘ patrons con- 
sistent service based upon QUAL- 
ITY AND FAIR PRICES. 


Only the. best and fresbest of Ment, Fish, 
Poultry, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 
. Delivéred anywhere in Manhattan. 


Trafalgar 1400 


Our corned beef tongues are famous. 


a O’ THE RIVER 
,_DUSTRIES 
FOXBORO. MASSAC HUSETTS 


Formerly 
MRS. EMILY PRATT GOULD 
Will Hold an Exhibit at 
The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oct. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1925 
Anticipating colder weather may I“ 
take your order now for a warm 
dressing gown? Orders taken. for 
Bed Sacques and Silk Negligees. 
Gifts for the New Babies. Hand 
Weaving. 

Beautiful Material 

Exquisite Workmanship 

Fair Prices 
A choice assortment of goods sent, - 
on approval at short notice, 


‘ 
q 
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STOUT WOMEN 


Sizes thirty-eight to fifty-six 


LANE BRYANT, 


TUESDAY 
October 13th 


SPORTSWEAR 
UNDERTHINGS 


j 


i 
| 
F 
| 
| 


KEW YORK ° BROOKLYN 


| 


of slenderizing apparel, announces 
an important “fashion event. 


A Display of 
Fall Modes 


The ‘Salon, Copley Plaza, Boston 
WEDNESDAY 
October 14th 


A presentation of the successful modes of 
Paris and Fifth Avenue, 
ready-to-wear apparel for stout women. 
Prices are appreciably moderate. 


AFTERNOON FROCKS 
ENSEMBLE COSTUMES 


LLANE BRYANT 


* CRICAGO * DETROIT * 


if 


premier exponent 


ee _ . 


THURSDAY 
October 15th 


re-created in 


DINNER GOWNS 
COATS 
BLOUSES 
SHOES 
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ER STONE. OF UNIVERSITY. a the Lamon ena’ ouriand| PROGRESS IN DRY 
WORK REPORTED 


| Fie Me tails’ of of the! “a 
1B 'TO BE'LAID. NEXT MONDAY ou tee 
Official at: National Reform: 


Miss Catherine M. ‘sedgwick aid niet | 
eo of her writing, ere a collection of | 
KC onsolidation of Membership Wall Support #1, 250,000 
Federation: Back From 
Tour of Europe 


/ +e 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1938 


' 
lowa State College, veg Prof, 
F. W. Duffee, University o (SWiscon- 
sin; G. W. Iverson, Advance Rumie 
Thresher Company; H. C. Lisle, R. ih 
Lourie, Thomas H. MacDonald, | 
| Uinted States Department of Agri- | 
‘culture; 8. E. McCrory, United States | 
| Department: of Agriculture; D, Me-| 
Donald Jr., J. C. Myers, Prof, M. 1. | 
| Nichols, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- | 
-tute: Prof. Dan Scoatez, Texas A. & 
| M. College; Prof, Charles BE. Seitz, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Prof. 
wick and Alexander Sedgwick, both “ Oscar Sjogren, University of Ne- | 
identified with the litemmry life of HARTFORD, Conn., Oet. 12 (Spe-' braska; Prof, H. B. Walker, Kansas | 
Massachusetts. Crackling fagots| cial) -- An encouraging report of | State Agricultural College; W. L. | 
progress for the world prohibition | Weintz, F. A. were and Arnold P. 


burned on the hearth before which | 
Mise Catherine M. Sedgwick wrote! movement in the last two years is | Yerxes. 


her Lite and; Letters,” aad some of| made by Emil L. G. Hohenthal, who 
the silver which was used, it was re- | bas just returned from a five months’ |° 
catled, was saved by Mumbet, a run- — of rs ha Pace Poderatios | | 
away slave in Judge Sedgwick’s | the Internationa orm Federation 
eine main enttadoe 16 on ‘ylaity household when the gee was | of Se ie Bes se a fied og 

a ransacked during Sha¥s’ rebellion! Hohénthal’s fifth trip since a 
‘ size, is finished with Travertine walls, im 1787, eave: 


sdb cme ee | National prohibition committees 


\CHICAGO TRADE, | cseestatfntin"Seretty! tonsa 
BOARD PRAISED. 


and Italy, the particu field - in 


which the work is being carried on 
Belieted ‘hy Mr. 7 Jardine 


in central Europe, The superintend-. 

ent of police of Vienna recently 
That Contaet Plan: 
F ‘ill Spread | 


| BRITISH LABOR» 
TREND OUTLINED 


Mr. lawrence Sees Develop- + 
nrent..of Solidarity in 
Workers’ Attitude 


i ne ae id. 
Te aa cm sen) aceatt C 


He has gprs hone before matty social 
associations in Boston and told of his ce 
| work for the bxiterment of soclaty | 


MAYORAL FI D 
su RETO L a he state's Penal Institutions De- 


Inability of 17 ‘andidates ak _chatae of Mike institutions in| 
to Get Full Quota of Need- ‘Peters, Mayor Andre 
ed Names, Is Seen 


- — 


Stuart, 

In the family gathering were John 
FP. Marquard, one of the reprgsenta- 
tive among the younger contem- 
porary writers; William Ellery Sedg- 


old Pompeiian prints, and in the; . 
Home; Ready for Occuparicy in Spring; 12 


Sedgwick library, in a. famous. por- 
trait, of Judge Sedgwick by Gilbert 
Stories Eventually, Bight, Now 


Cc aibridee 1 to Hold Municipal’ 


Primaries Under New Plan! 
Cambridge municipal primaries: 


will be held tomorrow for ‘the first Trinity Place, will be laid next Mon- 
time under the provision of the Pian day afternoon. Preceding the . cere- 
This stipulates that the | mony. will be a Juncheon at the Cop- 
ley-Plaza Hotel,. folowing which 
William M., Butler (R.). Senator from 
Massachusetts, ,will the stone in 


special trom Movitor Burcan 

NEW YORK, Oct. 12—The devel- 
| opment of a solidarity among the 
| British. labor organizations is de- 
scribed by F. W. Pethick-Lawrence, 


ADV ERTISING CLUBS British Labor Member of Parliament 
CONVENTION BEGINS | visiting here, as being 2 need weil 


| recognized by British labor leaders 
| Mayor Wuloniions + Delesites at | and. now in process of achievement. 
The action of the recent 
Springfield Meeting a Syeeen 
appointing a committee 


nion Congress at ‘Scarborough in: 
SPRINGFIELD, Maas., Oct. 12 (RP) to study 
see how to bring the major bodies to. 
~-With a program declared to be the | unite on one front, said Mri Law- 
12st complete in the history of the | rence, showed that the appreciation 
organization, the New Wnglend dis- | of the need already was widespread, 
trict of the Associated Advertising | and, although the approach must bé 


gradual, he believed it was certal 
Clubs of the world besa its: COMYON- ity tome. atta 


. Common. Interest Realized 
“I don't know that we are heading 


‘The bail ing has been designed in 
the Adam Style, with an exterior of 
limestone and what is usually known 
as. Heryerd brick. The architects 

have. dési ned a panne for 12) 
stories, eight of which ate npw to be 
built. ‘The present ‘main’ cornice, 
therefore, is but temporary. 


The corner. stone of the new eight- 
Stary building of the University Club 
Boston .at , Stuart. Street . and 


Developments in Boston's compll- 
cated mayora) campaign today. indi- 
cate that the ranks of, the,17 candi- 
dates who have been ostensibly in 
the running for several weeks will | 
he mafked with several withdrawals |B Charter. 
before many days have passed. T be | two mayoralty candidates receiving 
hasis.for this prevailing view is the | the largest votes in the primaries, 


iMcult hich some of the candi- | 
recog are upbanmieed te pe experi- | Tesardiess of party, shall be thé] place. 
encing in obtaining the necessary | candidates between whom the voters .Conatrnetion of the club’s new w, - 


3000 signatures of registered voters | oom choose on election day next wie . 
on their nominating petitions, month.. Edward W. Quinn, Mayor, tor rT 
it- is pointed out that approsi- | Ave terms, is seekink a sixth, while 
mately 85,000 voters would have to | his chief opponent is Ralph W. Ro- | 
be approached in order to obtain the : bart, former head of the Cambridge | 
nomination of all the candidates who | post of the. American Legioh and a 
have entered the -contest, since 500 | councilor-at-large for the past two 
names are considered necessary to years, 
insure having 3000 qualified signa- | Four councilors-at-large are to be 
tures, With little more than three elected this year and the. Cambridge; 
. weeks imtervening before the elec- voters will have no lees than eight 
tion Nov..3, it ig expected that lack | candidates from which to select their 
of petitioners will soon automati- ticket. There are'seven aspirants for 
cally narrow the race, This develop- | ‘the three places on the school com-: 
ment, however, is not looked upon as | mittee. The Public School Associa- 
likely to insure pnited Democratic | tion of Cambridge has indorsed for | 
support for any single candidate. re-election Charles F..J. McCue and: 
James T. Moriarty, of the Sheet | Mrs. Jessie’ W. Brooks, wife of Wil- | 
Metal Workers’ Union, and a member | lism J. Brooks, former Mayor. The’ 
of the Boston City Council, who is | third indorsee of the association is | 
a candidate for Mayor of Boston, yes- Edward H. Redstone, state librarian ; 
terday received the indorsement of and former librarian of Harvard Col- | 
the Boston Central Labor Union. Mr. | lege. | 
Moriarty end his friends say that| Other candidates for the .school | 
this means he will thus be assured committee are those of.Raymona A. | 
of 70,000 votes, but there are other | 


Fitzgerald, Patrick J. Delaney, John | 
labor leaders in Boaton who savy that 


etd Pwo Pee, 2A + ey , 
Cet ae Saris ae, sm ey 
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stated that hié. police depar - 
has spent 2,000, crowns for te 
perance and hemeerige soars as 
-to be distributed to the 
The supérinténdent, A 

he ptime minister in o 
h ttian cabinets, was a 
International Convention « 
Chiefs ‘in New’ York ‘Yaat ch ch 


3 ss ae today. ; 
, ay The attendance ict? the’ es. 
| / Bre Be chee Ree wiett. Seren gs! gph 'toward any such unified organization 
: Newapa per 2b ip ‘the arjak- | €xceéd 1200 and tp be representative |as your. American Federation , of 
ing t det fet At thin \con-, «pots ev ry large business. cefter in | Labor,” he gaid, “because that’ does. : 
ven ting, veld & “was at thin igiang. ‘The tere club of | not seem to follow from the~past 
contention: continualjy; at ite bana heen js the ent lining of- | 
duets, étc., and >was neve | | growth of the British labor gronps; 
“or, ‘offered, vdrink. T° saw Ul. ne Biisé,* tna of. ‘but the ‘realization’ of & common in- | 
‘ae ee “‘Aistrict, responded | terest is stronger today than it éver~ 
has been, and we probably shall fe ~ 
‘able to make it effective by some’ 
sich arrangement as the ‘gentle- 
men's agreement’. dccas used” 
by American business gr Pa 
_, “The recent miners’-r sal to oe 
cept lower w gave - cation 
yet py t ow teagihenated of the readiness to act)togethef in’ 
pores? id PResabiican. | the realization: that therd was @ com- 
‘ mon interest in upholding the in- 
wi mm terest of each. The tran work- © 
| ers and the railway unton, I think ‘it 


a) 


eh thot” Vonijor= Burean 
WASHING TON}*;; O6t.. 19—Action 
similag:to that-of' the Ghicagd Board 
of Trade, in adopting ‘rp¢ommienda- 
tions. setting up /a’ committee | on 
| business, coiiduct and’ ‘giving the 
board: of; , directors: ong & to. seat 

ne: oe ee Se eee oe {tally “*huctriations ° 

F. Hayes and James F. Manning. Mrs. | RS i ik! TE aaa I hE aint periodg, -wilti soon ve Fi 

the indorsement will not carry any- | 4 ii | wee 0 acute aca contra earkeis im. 


Fiofence dee Whitman, formerly -of: | 6, United 
thing like the total vote of organized the. school committee, is. the only | States, Mpderdine, 8 ceeteny rot. 
labor in Boston. Agricuiture; believes... 


woman candidate for the council at | Architect's Drawing of the Eight. Story ee as It Will Look When Finished. 
The entry of Joseph H. O'Neil, “I shave always, ariteesenr: 
: ‘Mit 


‘darge. 
chairman of the executive committee | vocated.that prices 
of the Federal National Bank of Bos- | + eco 


p ote infoxicat i pérnen ring: thy 
ps Sy New 

¢ comment ‘by the’ a lennese: 
chiet..i@ coincided in by the. i ertae of» 
police of Edinburgh who aut 
A aim Har’ eee to bée-made- 


C. K. Woodbridge, | 


8: of welcome by Mayor 
: Pua Associated, Adver- | 


emergency I 
“by, all | \. 


ne 
Oe ee eis . 


ee eter 


* 


form ration "nas. sect 

apaora i rations, ta vér-. 
vt tne - Prove prabtbition lave, ae 
' at work, the: 


288, 000 home has been’ in progress | marble floor; and cofféred colling.: 
vakia, . two. “geparate, 


; Nl. accords Directly across'the matn‘lobby from : 
Mayoral Content hiieecats | since last, April, and will, according | eee a eon ane ihe. stelrs to : Carvoll J. 


ton, as a carAidate upon whom the. 


Democrats could concentrate their 
political power, has not as yet proved 


the anticipated solution of the com- 


plex problem. 

Malice)m. E.’ Nichols, former 
ternal Revenue Collector for 
Massachusetts district, ie regarded 
generally as that Republican who 
will,-in all probability, receive the 
greater .patt of the total voting 
strength of the Republicans—a very 
much debated power. He is also at- 
tempting to draw to his candidacy a. 
large part of the so-called independ- . 
ent vote in Boston by reason of the) 
public service which he has ren-| 
dered. He was,. first, a member of) 
the. oM Boston Common Council; 
then a member of the Board of Alder- | 


In-. 


the of the Republicans between ‘William’ ‘number of applicants who can now 


|tween Mr. Bell and Mr. Conwell 1# | executive committee, the plat {s “to 


men of the city’s legislative govern- | 


ment; 


that he was a State Senator. 
Thomas ©: "O'Brien, present Dis- 
trict AttoPney, ot Baral oun, 


" 1 ok op ~- 


Side Lights on: the. Character 
of Lincoln by His Bio ographer 


Dr. Barton Tells Twéntieih Century Club i 
of His Self-Assertiveness Was Lost in 
Stories of Excessive Modesty 


That hia wag ne as biographer 
of Abraham Lincoln held infinite 
variety, and ser¢ed to convince him 
that a men could select no. better 


combination of werk.and play than | 
the endless research’ incident to be- | 


coming at once the phographer of an 
important historic ; character, and 
collector of memorabilia of his ca- 
reer, was set forth Saturday before 
the Twentieth Century Club by Dr. 
William -K. Barton of Lake Forest, 
Ill,, and Kast Foxboro, Mass., who 
spoke on “The. Adventures of a Lin- 
coln Biographer.” His collection now 
on public view has taken ita place 


among the notable collections of 


Lincolniana and’ must be considered 
as a unit, worthy to fank with suth 
collections as the McClelland coilec- 
tion at Brown University, recently 
presented by John D. Rockefeller. 


“My first remembered adventure as 
a blographer of Lincoln, ”" gaid Dr. 
Barton in part, “occurred when I 
lacked two months and a few day 
of being four years old .when, you 


then a member of the State) but one candidate for the 
liouse of Representatives; and after for Mayor, John J. Murph} 


| 


Is city. 


s| 
| 


to an announcement today, be ready: 
|for occupancy in the spring. The 

= Somerville municipal pris | | membership of the present University 
_maries which are to be held tomor-|Ciub at 270 Beacon Street will be 
row the mayoral: contest on the side» consolidated with the much larger 


Republicans in Somerville. 


| be accommodated. 
J, Bell, state Representative, and | With the ‘building of these’ com- 


Leon M. Conwell. is so active as to. modious’ headquarters it is empha- 
overshadow to an extent other candi-| sized that there fs 4 mutch broader 
dacies. ' purpose pen Oe er pd 1g 
| ment of’ 

Arthur Mason,-now tice-presidedt  Proietlc “club, or hotel facilities; 
of the Board of Aldermen, and Fratk namely, that of bringing’ together 
J. Kigabroadt, also Republicans, aré/ men of many colleges: in ordet to 
in the running-for the mayoralty,' achieve a broader interest in public 
but the campaign being waged -be-' service, Ip the words of the club’s 


undoubtedly that which ts engaging’ establish a tlub which will Be’ an 
the ‘major part of the interest taken’; institution for fostering. breadth ‘of 
by the citizens. The Democrats have | thought, kindliness of feeling, and 
nomination | which will: afford mora} stimulus to 
y, THe elec- | aljour men.’ 

tion’ takey plage. on‘ Nov. 3. mer- | The. plan ‘for a modern clubhouse 
Ville. tg, penmaee” & strong Repu Dican | originated among some of the officers 
and members of the present club sev- 
eral years ago and has been carried 
forward successfully by a specially 
appotnted committee, consisting | of 
as wes Powell, executive chalrman; 
| James Jackson treasurer; Henry I, 
Harriman; ¢hairman ballding. com- 


} 


- at . 


‘iroh balustrades’ with bronze hand- 


mittee: -CiMton H.. Dwianell and 
Donald D. McKay, chairman, inem- 

tng committee. Co-operating in 
"TH 


MAINA Ptah tbe! ast 
groups in Boston, , \ 
paper RESEARCH 
WORK REVIEWED 
Connecticut 2 Shaken Observes 
¢ Riftien: Aviniversary * . 


— oe 


by the experience of a non-slave-| 
holding femily in the south that hend | 
felt the disadvantages of competition 

with alave labor. He believed ahat if, 
slavery was not wrong, then nothing | 
was wrong, but he was not inthe 
Garrisonian manner, an abolitionist. 
Even after the Emancipation rote | 


mation he hoped for a general 
of colonizatiaqn and to this end Op 
0 en-| 


even ‘appointed a commissio 
emigration—not immigratfon— 
deavyor to provide good homes tor | 
liberated slaves under another flag. | This was.the first-.station of its 
Fame Wilt Not Diminish te icip d 4°: be establishedin (he Unit 
“I believe we are nearing 5 ‘time | | state and th hovement.> starte 
when ‘we! ‘should have a eoumeet |50 yeara ago has spread until every 


mental’ poftrait | ‘of Lihcoln, ‘feet state now has a station, some of 
¢ 


Wé have tiot beém 100: ned him. ramifications. dixperiment ; sta 
we can combine the evidence gained are NEO. ded: “4 exp Phe 


ti 
at first hand with the perspective of | ‘country’s. \greatest researeh + ingti+ 


ion. 
60 years. And I,have had. many and | Goy. J. H. Trumbull presided at the 


| NEW HAVEN, Copn., ‘Oct. 12 iP) 
Fifty years of agricultural research 
rd in review when the Connec- 
tieut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
‘tion observed its golden” birthday 
today on the fsrounds surrounding 
the station in Huntington Street. 


' ried to itu full hetrht of 12 «tories, 


delightful adventures in the heavily | meeting jhig afternoon’ to which had 
burdensome, but the also very happy | been extetided invitations to “natural | 


will agree,I could not have imagined | 
myself ip preparation forthe task of; 70 M@n very muc h younger could do, 
an attested hiograbher..1 stovd at the | and which*no man can do {pa later 
foot of a ladde?, engaged in ‘handing | S*eration. 
a hamnier fo my father. He was en- | "The-'fante of Lincoln will: ‘not 
gaged in hammering a scrap of black | diminish here or abroad. [ have 
cambric~ above: the “windows ‘and |} recently traveled around the -worjd, 
along the gable of his combined shop | having the privileges of speaking on 
and post office. | Lincoln in many places, not quite in| 
“An aunt was expostulating with} GTeenland’s icy mountains, but cer-: 
him that, inasmuch Pi) cetton: ath tany on Indiag,.cordl, strand. I; 
was then expensive, fer piece! Spoke in English. and héard the 
would have done. I zs grown men; ¢choes of my language! in’ many 
about me much affeeted. I heard folk tongues as were heard cat Pentacbst. | 
asking for later news. I ‘learned too, | nd ‘everywhere, and in whatever | 
as I handed up the hammer, that! language it was uttered, the name of | 
Abraham Lincoln had passed on, I | Abraham Lincoln was rec eived with | 
heard also anecdotes and trivia about | a thrill. 
a man who must ‘have been a great; “They do not underatand us very 
man in order’ for folk to talk so, well in some of those ?countries. If 
about him. And 60-:years later I be-' you are eager for such? news as you 
came a biographer of that man. | may hope to learn ig hay ohana 


Got First-Hand Knowledge | published in Engl 


ngapore,. 
okyo, you | 


' Governor.” Trumbull, 


task of trying to do just that, which |  scleptistgeand, gee of research | 

work Al stati ons’ in all the eer ry 

ntates Erhet attendance wig qu ite | 
laree:. 

Wr Stete dt.; diréetor, welcomed | 

all* to’ the exercises ‘and introduced | 

who ‘presided | ;, 


‘and also spoke briefly on agricehure ; | 


‘ 


) 


- 


. 


| E. W. Allen, chief of experim® 


in the State. *. 
“The chief addresses were: by \Dr.. | 
t pta- | 
tions. in the office of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Dr. R. W. Thatcher, | 
i director of the New York station. 
The former spoke on “The relation of 
the Federal Government to the State 
in Agriculture” and the latter on 
“The Influence of Experiment Bta- 
tfons on rtculture." f 

Henry ar Grater: provost of Yale 
jand dean of the Yale forest school, 
presented to the station a picture of 
Dr. E. W. Jennies, director emeritus. 


eae ne ee 2 ern ne 


DRY LAW cot ‘NREL NAMED 


|gome English yiolets 


| j OF r Hongkong, Rangoon sr 

After I went to Berea Colleze, 
whither a former minister of ours 
had gone as profesgqr ‘ls spents the | 
sumpiers feaching's of back in the | 
Kentucky mountains. Upon my grad- 
uation from Berea, when I became 
a circuit rider, I lived and wofked, 
for seven years, among. people akin 
to Lincoln, I obtained, among them, 
material which no books, no pam- 
phiets could ever have given me. 

“Il have met and talked, I sup- 
pose, with more men who _ knew Lin- 
coln than any other contemporary 
biozrapher of his. Writing a_ biog- 
raphy of his life became at last a 
nec essity to me. 

“Lincoln's individuality wars not; 
an easy one to understand. He was 
a combination, so to speak, of an- 
titheses, “The elements were much 
mixed in him.’ ‘He was very ambi- 
(fous. He was sécretive. The stories 
told of his excessive modesty do not | 


| 


| 


might be saddened to ‘khow of inci- 


the second story. These‘ stairs are of 
marble, with. finely ‘hand-wrohght 


rafis. ‘They lead to'a large elliptical 
lobby on the second story. From this 
lobby open ‘the lounge and dihing 
rooms. ‘The dining room ‘is 35x80 
feet‘and ts firished in wood ‘paneling, | 
with a@ ‘finely modeled ceiling. The 
rest of this floor contains the kitch-; 
ens and oyster bar. 

‘The third floor ‘contains » the 
library and recreational rooms. On 
the fourth floor aré the lattes’, sulte 
po: e private dining rooms. “Adja- | 
cent to the reception room’ is a targe’'. 
private dinitig rootm which may’ ve 
used éither for the meinbers of the 
club or for the’ ladies, as occasion 

ay require, There ate sfx,’private 

ining rooms. Re Hite 

The ‘four remaining stories ‘are 
bedroom ‘floors with 22 rooms with 
- on each floor, making a total of 

bedrooms with ‘bath. 

' Future provision has been made 
for an alidftorium which ‘will seat 
1000 people. Entrance to ‘this’ audi- 
torlum may be had frdm either! the 
second fidor, elevator lobiiy’ of ‘tle 
main‘club building, or directly from 
Stuart Street through ‘a' large lobby, 
thus permitting thre dep of t $A, audt- 
torium ‘independent ‘of the: 

Proviaton’ has alao’ been ihade 80 
that-additional athletic facilities may 
bevaddedi when’ the bwilding {ts car. 


REUNION HELD AT 
SEDGWICK MANSION 


Atiniversary of Histotic Build. 
ing Observed: 


STOCKBRIDGE, Mase. Oct, 12 
(Special})—-Members of the Sedgwick 
Clan, among, ‘who: }’ antecedents have 
been many ‘sm portent ‘nidtoric and 
literary figunes in the last century 
and more, gathered to célebrate the 
one hundred and’fortieth anniversary 
of the bullding of the Sedgwick man- 
sion in 1785 here yesterday: The 
poesia & ihe built by Judge Theo- 
dore Sedgwick, feder ist” jurist and 
politicjan, a. friend of George Wash- 
ington. apd.Aléxandez. Hamilton, and 
the commemorative celebration was 
sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Sedgwick; present o¢eupants of the 


mansion, who, heside. members of 
their. own family, bade. residents. of 
the Lenox and Stockbridge cottage. 
colonies as their guests. 

The Sedawick mansiog has a. . place | 
, quite its awe gs a | istoric and liter- 
‘ary shrine among the old dwellings 
(of western Massachusétts. It has 
‘had six.owners and’all 6f 4hem have! 
been Sedgwicks. 

‘In 1853°Miss Mafy Mitford, an Eng- 
‘lish novelist and author of “Our Vil- 
lage” came over for a visit with Miss 
Catherine Sedgwick and brought 
which. | Miss 
Sedgwick. planted on the -terrace 
south of the house. “Kach spring the 
plants bidom “and it ‘was recalled | 
yesterday that.it-is a family rite to 
pick the blooms, and to reconstruct: 
the earlier pictur 

Marti tin } wien, eighth ‘Hresi-. 
dent of the United States, who served | 
for four years ffom 1837, frequentiy | 
droye over to Stockbridge from his | 
home in Kinderhook; N. Y., for a 
visit at the Sedgwick mansion. 
Among others entertained there in' 
the past were Henry W. Longfellow, | 


' 


supposed to be representative of the 
‘United States, but you 


acter unfailingly tders#tood 


dents and. individualit which are: 


Would realize 
that there is one némé\and char- 
and 
that is Abraham Lincoln. 

“We.do well to.utter our high eon-. 
fession of faith when we think o 
him as our very own, truly ent} 
wholly American; and by that same | 
token the world’s foremost petia- j 
citizen.” ° P| . 


* 
, 


NEW ENGLAND POTATO | 


CROP TAKES: BIG DROP tes 


i 


WAKEFIELD, Mass Oct. 12 (P)—| 
The six New England states in com-. 
pany with the rest of the country, will | 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
‘NEW YORK, Oct. 12—John . M. 
Cashin, assistant United States At- 
torney, has been named ag “chief 


councel to John A. Foster; “prohibi- ; 


tion administrator for southern New 
York and Connecticut. The appoint- 

ment.was announced simultaneously 
with the stgtement that Lincoln C, 
Andrews, id charse of. enforéénient 
from Washington, and Mr... Foster 
| had requested Emory* R. -Buckner, 
‘United States Attorney here, to con- 
sent to Mr. Cashin’s transfer to - 
prohibition: staff in this*territory.: | 


a 


William Cullen Bryant, Washington | 
Irving, Harriet Martineau, G. P. R. | 


James and Fannie Kemble, the Eng- | 


EF: A; SCHAFER 
647 Lexington Market, Baitimore. 


LAMB AND VEAL 


Daily in Attendance 


Eric K. SHILLING 


Ver) Best Groceries 


eceteds who for several years| 
rocoupied,.'the Perch,” now a portion 


show a big decline in the potato har- ) 


vest this. year, according to. the fore- | 


Teacher of Piano and Organ |. 


Mtadios: 208 W. Nerth Ave<. 
1401 Poplat Grove St. 


Me Te APPLEBY CO. 


eerie 


' 
i 
' 


t 
' 


| The a we hirds of the ancient em- 


shou ait a: ted. ; Competent. | 

public-spi ted) men’ ee an to accept | 

mers ot ‘on."the “néw' ' diisiness 

conduc 

perfo 

porter fom 
“The adop 

plan Loker ar 


and commerce, 
of this far-reaching 
afble >for ‘the De- 
‘ope ef- 
th the td of 
: ) Sutin ur tng the 
OLE te fives 
Th. fuyes 
through 
aws are moat 


* 
ad ' 


acce 
conte v 
act can We most 
means off 
effectual | 

co-ope 

body 
Chicago : 
herente ¢ wn en. Not the least. 
important ‘effect! Of thin action taken 
will He these shment of public 
confidence, in, the, market, the bene. 
fits af wit 4 


Se! re 
et bys 
‘congratulate the | 


HOLIDAY CROWDS. 
BOSTON FOOD FAIR 


Rhode. Nolan Delegation to 


Atteni yon Te rooee Night” 


The last vod of the Boston Food | 
Fair, being held in Hortiguitural | 
Hall, under the auspices of the Bos- 
ton Retail Grocers’ 


itt ar be ‘abje. to 
nat eal service to) 


nsible, sound | 
dhe part: Ofievery- | 


Trade on its ad-| 


Association, | vey, 


| natural résourees and ‘wealth. Nev-' 


2 pe esd pore read 
pire, and the joss of much of the 
eftheless, considerable headway in 
“being made. In. Shaver the So- 
cial- Demoerat’ A batinent apes ne onanagt 


“xa to 


. League hds-more than 1000 


Possibly Germany may he 
have made the moat progress dur- 
ing the last two i espite the 
removal of all.of the war restric-— 
tions cn liquor making. 

-A four-day convention -in  Diitsel- 
dort held Jast June, brought official 
‘delegates from national provincial 
and municipal governments as well 
as for the first time representalives 
fvont all religious denominations and 
temperance sorieties to prepare the 
way for derhanding and supportlic 
a real law to curh: the?! © traf- 
fic and to protect the youth from 
the evila,of drink, 

America's interest. phould ‘be 
aroused to aid the Kuro h work 
and workers. The Kuropean workers 
have initiative, energy, .and are 
making great sacrifices. They tack 
money. This America ought to a be 
ply. Of this we are doing mi 
little, despite the claima, of. the ‘anne 
fofks. European liquor int@resta are 
' spending their money to undermine 
and destroy American prohibition. 


We Americnns must fight along the 


‘owhole line, for the fight han become 
international. 
 . fo 4 tase bs 


FARM EQUIPMENT * 
SURVEY UNDERTAKEN 


Will Sirve an Guide to Col: 
leges and Industries . 


Apecial from PERE osnaei 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 12-—With a 
view to finding out what is the statis 
ot farm equipment in the United | 
States, the Department of Agricui- | 
ture has undertaken a thordugh sur- 
J. B, Davidson of the depart- | 


opened today with an enthusiastic! ment of agricultural engineering, | 


and augmented pene due to Jowa State College; will supervise | land 15,752, Barre (as of Jan. 


the holiday. 


the investigation, aided by an ad- 


In the crowds, housekeepers were | visory council appointed by William 


flanked by eager members of their 


M. Jardine, Secretary, composed of 


families evincing an interest in the | eight representatives, each of the | 
Nattonal Association of Farm Equip- | 


manifold opportunities: afforded by | 
the exhibits for variations in the dyll 
round of baking and cooking, sweep- 
ing and “household improvements.” 


ment Manufacturers and the Amer- | 


ican Society of Agricultural Engi-| 
ja KE. Baltimore Street; Baltimore, Md. | 


neers, and three representatives of 


This week the food fair will be) the Department of Agriculture. 


characterized: by several special | 


The object of the survey is to, 


nights, in especial Grocers’ Night; On| ana out what has been done in fur- 
Wednesday, when a delegation from | ‘nishing the farms of the country | 
the Rhode Island Retail Grocers As- | with operating equipment and to out- 


sociation will be present as guests | 
of the Boston association. 


program of 15-minute lectures and. 
its emphasis placed upon some par- 


line a program that will serve as a 
| giide to the college, farm imple- 


interested in this field. 
The following members of the ad- 


‘ticular phase of what one lecturer | yigsory council have been appointed : 


has characterized as the “kaleido- 
scope of housekeeping.” At various 


booths cleaning preparations will be prof. L. 


explained. 


~~ e 


VANC ov VER'S BU ILDINGS 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 4 (Special 
Correspondence)—For the first nine 
months of 1925 — 
in Vancouver have ¢xceeded $6,500.- 
000 or more than the total for the 
year 1924, A’ Spotted tak at ifictease 
in permits taf ai Feported tall muynict- 
palittes included © in* the © Greater 
, Vancouver, area... 


- 
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C OAL ; MORGAN 


DOMESTIC 


Special Bituminous? 11,25 Per Ton 


EMERSON & MORGAN 
20 ST.PAUVL ST. «+7 Plaza 33581 
Baltimore 


r 


a ee 


First Showing 


Furs, Gowns, Coars 


Fh Mer Tbrat hers 


413 N.. Charles Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


PHOTOSTAT 


Facsimile copies of letters, con- 
tracts, legal documents, advertising 
layouts, . from books, 
tracings, blue prints, enlarged, re- 


drawings, 


duced or original size. 


bullding - permits? 


Prof, R. U. Blasin- ° 


by Mfr. Jardine: 
State College; 


game, Pennsylvania 


‘J. Be 


JOHN M. MASK & BRO. 
INTERIOR ‘DECORATING 


Paper Hanging 
and Painting 


California; Prof. 


te. } toastmaster, : Thee ee | 


| direction of. tock v ia 


| “Highest Grade Work” 
Kach night will have its separate; ment industries and other agencies | 


J. Fletcher, University of) 
Davidson, } 


dfesses in the. 
will he a’ 


The New York State: fie 5 
hicle Bureau is planning to care for 
more than 2,000 000 motorcars ‘in 
1926 and is basing preparations’ on 
this figure, This year 1,863,625 reg- 
istration -plates were manufactared 
and, it is expecfed that this supply 
will be exhausted before the end: of 
the present seaason. The ordér for 
plates for next year is 2,064,325. 

‘The income from motor vehicle 
also expected to increase. to . 
‘000,000, or one-sixth of the he a 
of the ate. The 1926 automovile | 
registration plates will be blue and 
white and willbe ready for distri- 
ution on Noy. 22. Under provision 
of a new law passed by the last Leg- 
isiature they may-be uged any time 
after Dec. 26 and must be after the 
first day hin January, 1926, 


CENSUS. REPORT ON. 
NEW ENGLAND CITIES 


—~——— 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 


oar, comp and Vermont, issued by | 


e Department of Commerce, are as_ 


‘follows: 

Maine—Auburn 18,073, Augusta 
14,626, Bangor 26,644, Bath 17.7, 
Biddeford 18,532, Lewiston 34 932, | 
Portland 75,333, ¢Sandford 11'621. 
Waterville 14,424, 

New Hampshire. Berlin 18,552, 
Bangor 22,646, Keene 11,850, Laconia | 
| 11,300, Manchester 483,097, Nashua 
| 29, 1723, Portamouth 14,872, Dover (as 
of Jan. 1, 1920), 13,029. 

Vermont-*Burlington 24,089, Rurt- 
l, 


/ 1920), 10, 1608, 


| me 


9. | Just after 


| here, 
| clared that enforcement was inad- 


courts scattered 
‘and state, just as special sessions 


| that 


| 


vim One 


Shirtmakers and Haberdashers 
| Splendid Assortment of Men's 
Gloves for All Occasions 


Cleaning 


‘Parisienne Dyeing Co. 
LOUIS KATTEN, Propr, 

420 N. Charics &t, Piant 

411 W. Saratoga St. 810-816 W. Saratoga §St. 
BALTIMORE, ‘MD. 


MUTZLER 


1908 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


A. HOLT, Inc. | 


6 North Avenne, West: - Baltimore | 
Only One Store. Phone Vernon 0912 
Confectioners, Caterers, Fancy Pastries 
Wedding Cakes, Fancy Creams 

a Specialty. | 


MANO SWARTZ: 


995 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. | 


FURRIERS | 


“9 39 years of honest dealing is our bond. | 


"THE James R, ARMICER 
CoMPANY | 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


310 North Charles Street 
wpp-citbeesriem MD. 


aie 


DRUITIERS 


GOODS 
MARYLAND 


-BALTIMORE 
—=—= 


ASSOCIATED with many of | 

Raltimore’s manufacturers and | 
merchants in the successful con- 
duct of their business, 


4% on Savings 


NATIONAL 


UNION 
BANK 


of Maryland 


AT BALTIMORE =o | 
PHILLIPS LEE GOLDSBOROUGH, President 


was. stood with the miners, and ths 


ght |result was that the Government pro- 


vided. a subsidy to keep the wages 
from being’ lewered, and set up a 
commission to explore the haa 
of the industry. 


Reaching of Agreement ee 
“British labor has learned. @ les- - 
son from the famous ‘Black Friday” 
the war. The British 
worker at that time was shortsighted. 
and looked out only for himself, 
without realizing that a loss for the 
others was in reality. his own loss as. 
well, , 
“Negotiations to bring the groups 
together are difficult, for they gre not 
liké ropes that can be merely tied, 
but they are progressing. There is 
no sigh at present, however, of any 
single leader é@merging., but I think 
an efféctive working agreement can 
be reached.” 


—_ + ett; il. 


INC REASE IN Cc OURTS 
ASKED FOR DRY LAW 


Gane —_- o- 
Npecial fram Moniter Bureau 


NEW YORK, Oct. 12—A plea for 
greater facilities in enforcing the 
Volsatead Act was made by Emory hR 
Buckner, United States Attorneys 
in an address here. He de- 


— 


‘equate and placed the Diame at 


12 ().—Cen- | least in part on there not being suf: 
sus estimates for cities of Maine, New | ‘ficient courts before which to bring 


‘offenders and where they would be 
punished, 

“We should have federal inferior 
all over the citys 


judges or police magistrates or jia- 
‘tiees of the peace in the different 
‘cities and county are provided by 
the State government for prompt and 
summary disposition of petty offend- 
ers,” he continued. “Nobody can tell 


| me that prohibition enforcement. has 


‘ever been tried or ever will be tried 
until we get the only kind of courts 
can deal with this kind of. 
Jaw. 


Eve ery vibe Man Wears 


P 


"Collar-Hug” Clothes, 
Baltimore and Liberty Sts. 


‘ 


CAMN’S 


BALTIMORE, MD, 


Dyeing 


‘‘Pelvet Font a Paris 
S abvorite”’ 


Says @ Leading Faghion Publica- 
tion and Here .They Are in 
Complete Array. 


PhilipsboraG- 


2°6 N. Huward St. Baltimore, Md. 


Chariesa St. at Lexington 
RALTIMORE ° 


Women’s 
Sports Coats 


of imported materials, with trim- 
ming of beaver, opossum, ete. The 
newest fashion favorite. 


$95 to $225 


FURNITURE—RUGS 


DECORATION S—WALL PAPER 


E ASSORTMENTS AT MODERATE PRICES 


Baltimore Photo-Print Co. 


Piaza 680¢ ' Hearst Tower Batiaio 
‘Ratt itimore, Stary Han . | 


‘east of the New England Crop Re-| BALTIMORE, MD... ;; : ? 
'porting Service made public yester- ||| ‘Tel, Walbrook 2593. , 844 Park Ave., BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘ ‘ ts ss 
és 


“The New England states have | —— . nl 
For Men, WomEN 


42.326.009 bushels, or 25 per cent 

: , cent | | 

less than last year and 6 per cen | and Cui EN 
—and in one instance 14 the | 


less than their average,” the de sasad 

he was not aloofly ethical; he simply | States. 25 per cent shortage from ie sher 
lived a sincere and exemplary Nite | lant viet caused the early potato | "hen — ro ee 
without preaching about it. He inher, Scrop ‘to be marketed earlier than | ‘ | 
ited a southerner’s feeling of thé}‘usul thus leaving a clear field with | biceeael gs YM A ag 
white race as that destined to rule the prospects for a stwong market an‘ i ¥ ‘Kiet... Th 4 of a Nala 
United States, but this was chastened’ rising prices for the late crop. aM, ne 


oppreciate his tremendous self-1s- | 
Rertiveness, a quality which Seward 
and Chase and Sumner found it hard | 
te forgive and which Charles Francis — 
Adams never did forgive. 

“Lincoln was as kind as he was 
stubborn, he was honest and upright, 


The Store of Satisfaction 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 


Howard and Lexington Streets 


eee 


LARGE 


Bhe Minch & Gisenbrey Co, 
317-319 N. Howard St. 
RALTIMORE, MD. 


7” 


Groceries 
Poultry 


Independent | 


sat. $83 Rese Rit 'tetrate, 1 
a] 
Kast of. Bn eae ay PO, A 


ose.nusnpens salam A St! 


— 
Pe 


| 
| | 
Vegetables! Oudtfitters to Madame 


= f Co! | and Mademoiselle : 
L. Slesinger, & Son 


et, | 
on Charles + Se 216 North | BALTIMORE, MD. 
BALTIMORE 


CANNED GOODS 
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i) IsTIA N- | SCIENCE MONITOR, 


BOSTON, ‘MONDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1925 | 


Go | 


Tor own iGools ake Hot Sards. , 
of the Great Utah Desert 


Millions Have Been Made in Quiet Seiiads, 130 Miles 
F rom _the N earest Railroad 


ic omestnetnenieienn 


4 ye E town of Kanab lies at the 
: edge of the desert. Behind it the 
red cliffs of the Utah canyon 
country rise high above the fiat 
waste that stretches southward 
across Arizona. Under the towering 
F cliffs, themselves a phase of the 
' deser:, is Kanab. It is the only patch 

= of green in sights a town of 1200) siymers and dances in the heat. 


tables, to sink into the red clay and 
sand. 

But there was no _ use having 
water running along the streets and. 
part of it sinking in to no avail. 
Very early the founders of Kanab 
saw this, and they set out trees 
along the ditches. That is why the 
| sidewalks of Kanab are cool and 
shady today.while the desert beyond 


| arawn vehicles were the orly ‘relia: 


smoke from “the trains! The build- 


What kind of a civilization fs this, 
at the end of a tr :! so far from 
modern transportation? The only dif- 


MR. MACDONALD 
si tional Resp'tt FOR ARBITRATION 


| 4 : ) 
i Former Premier Says Peace 


ings. are modern. The courthouse, a | : 
two-story brick building, is.as com-- Movement Must Press 
for Its Adoption 


plete, inside and out, as any modern 
courthouse could be. The stores are | 


stocked with all menner of goods 


just as any other stores are. It ha? | 


fine residences, too, for until a few 
years age Kanab was rated the rich- 


est town in Utah. It has. made sev-. 


cral millionaires, and. a number of 
men who have become wealthy be- 
cause of the cattle and sheep that 
can be run on the desert flats in 
winter and.in tle hills in summer 
still live there. Only when the cattle 
market slumped did‘ Kanab lose its 
financial prestige. 


Ee. people 130 miles aver gop nearest! it was found that in irrigating 
4 allroud. bd Sita here Gender the alfalfa fields the ground drank up 


southern sen, and“fine sand iifts the water so greedily that the lower 
the faces of them. The désert | 

‘the eyes as the heat 
and slow moving whirl- | 
ea of hot sand into 
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sor 


canyon is now 300 feet deep, aka 
borders the present town of Kanab. 
The sreen meadows were cone, and 
a trickle of pea green water down 
in the bottom of the canyon was all 
that remained. 


The people of Kanab couldn't for- 
fake their town. So they dammed 
the creek two miles up the canyon, 
and piped the water to town. This 
constitutes their present irrigation 
system, although six dams in the 
canyon have been washed out in the 
spring, and the seventh now stands 
perhaps to 2wait its turn. | 
. . Drinking water was the next prob- 
‘Jem the people of Kanab had to 
solve. The water of the creek was 
good enough for irrigating, but it 
was a failure for drinking or cook- 
ing, or even for washing. Now the 
people went out in search of water. 
They searched the dry hills back of 
the town. The found a spring, seven 
miles away. They got California 
redwood and bored 4: out and thadc 
pipes of it, bound with wire. The 
redwood is better than iron, for; it 
docs not rust, and it will keep for) 
a great many years. They piped the 
water the seven méle to town. The 
spring gave 13 gallons to the minute, 
and it was used sparingly by the 
people. 

Where the Cliff Dwellers Lived 


A few years ago the need for more | 
water was felt. So again the spring 
hunters went out, and the result was 
the present water system of Kanab. 
Nearly eight miles up a canyon for- 
merly peopled by cliff dwellers,they 


ends cf the fields never got any 
of it. So they have built an inmymense 
reservoir, and when it is time to) 


l-gpreat volume of watex which rushes 
over the fields before «it -can sink 
in and reaches all parts of them. 
This reservoir serves also. as 


and push their rafts and home- 


found three springs coming out of the | made boats over it. It is no uncom- | 
One of these was; Mon sight to see a young. cowboy ; t 


oarth in old caves 


Kanab is still an outpost of the old 


west. Cattle and seer still roam the ' 


| open renge, and roundups are held 
iby cowboys in flaming chaps 
| silver-mounted spurs. Bui its 2tm 


shady streets, 
build- 


| of the movies. Its 
| ste ‘tely poplars, modern bric': 
| ings, 


: built: under dificuity. 


The People of Kanab Get Maximum Servier’ From the Irrigation Ditches. 


a 

Special from Monitor Bureat | 
LONDON, Sept. 20—Ramsay Mac- | 
Donald, former Prime Minister: of ; 
England, in a letter to the secretary 
of the Arbitrate First. League, : Paid 
the peace movement must concen- 
trate more and more on the policy 
of pressing the nations to adopt the 
simple formula: “Will you submit! 


deavoring to obtain signatures for 
the foHewing declaration: . 

Believing that law must take the 
place of w n the settlement of 
international™ putes and desiring 
to increase the effectiveness of the 
League of Nations by individual ac- 


‘tion, I, the undersigned, pledge my- 


s2lf to withhold service or support 
from any Government which refuses 
to submit the causes of the dispute 
to arbitration; or Which refuses to 
accept the décision so given. 

It is, however, felt by many ardent 
lovers of the cause of. peace that 
while arbitratfon in all disputes 
should undoubtedly be the ultimate 


aim, it is still too early to regard | 


the adoption of such a formula as 
practical politics. Would it be either 
fair or logical, they asked, to insist 
that a dispute, say between Italy and 
the United States over the question 
of emigration, should be submitted 


your cause to arbitration and will | to arbitration? And would the United 
you ‘accept: the decision which is! State: accept the decision of an ar- 


given?” as the best means of pinning | 


An Oasis Where the Sidewalks Are Inclosed 1 in Leafy Coolness | 


| the correct method of sottlin; in- 


bitrator if the award provided for 
ithe acceptance of more immigrants 
than the United States iigelt Was 
ready to admit? 

Again, it is asked; if arbitration is 


' ternational disputes, why is it not 
| suitable for the settlement of indus- 
trial” disputes also? There are, in- 


| deed..many who believe that to press 
for internationel arbitration before 


| 


(it has been accepted nationally for 
 ptvibidl and lockouts, is putting the 
cart befere the horse, and fofedoom- 
ing the wider moremcnt against war 
to GEIS: & 


FRENCH WOMEN 
ENTER BUSINESS * 


Proportion to Total Work- 
- ers Largely Increased 
Since the War 


ee eee 


By SISLEY:- HUDDLESTON 


PARIS, Sept. 28 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—It has become a com- | 
monplace to state that the war has | 
brought about a greater emancipa- 
tion of the French girl. There has, 
above all, been a marked feminine 
intellectual movement, which {8 he- 
coming more and more accentuated 
but the precise figures have not al- 
ways’ been readily available. I pro- 
pose-to give a few of them in these 
columns in order that one may judge 
of the undoubted evolution that has 
taken place. 

It is necessary to compare the sta- 
tistics cf 1913-14 with those of 1923- 
24. They will be found more eloquent 
thaA anything that could be written 
on this subject. Refore the war, tak- 
ing the various faculties. of the uni- 
versity, there were 88 women stu- 


in law; in physical science 508, as 
azainst 4990: in letters there were 
1288, as agains .3563. Altogether, if 


other faculties were included, there 


\“BIG BROTHER” IN AUSTRALIA 


READY, TO AID NEW SETTLERS | 


Oo ne ree en 


‘Residents i in Rinna Settlement Districts Help Land Oceu- | 


pation in Western Australia by Giving Newcomers 


the Benefit of E experience 


ee te er ee 


PERTH, W. Aust., Sept. 10 (Spe- 
cial Cor respondence)—A valuable 
factor in the promotion of land set- 
tlement in the southwestern arcas of 
the State is likely to be the “big 
brother’ scheme which the settlers 
have in hand. The idea originated 
among the men of the group set- 
tlement districts who, having found 
it's ccessful themselves, not only 
from m the point of view of social har- 
mony, but es a material benefit to 
industry, are anxious to cxtend the 
system. 

‘ The theory is to teach newcomers 
exactly what they can do with their 
blocks, and so avoid the costly* and 
‘depressing mistakes arising from 
strange conditions and methods. Al- 
though government officers give this 
advice, it. is felt. that better results 
are likely, to: come from those who 
are engaged on the land and have 
an intimate everyday knowledge of 
the difficulties. ~The, old-cstablished 
settlers, therefore, are prepared to 
give the necesgary advice in the ca- 
pacity of big brothers—free of all 
cost to the. Government, and with 


only the desire te make their district | 


a success and have one large happy 
family of producers. 

The movement has. appenlad strong- 
ly to the former Premier (Sir Jamcs 
Mitchell) whose Government ¢stab- 
lished the group settlement syste14. 
Although ‘the scheme has now been | 
abandoned, the groups already in ex- 


“listence will b2 carried on, :Aecord- 


ing to the: latest reports, these set- 
tlers arg making excelleut progress. 
Sir James Mitchell says est2blished 
«ttlers and others in teeso group 
settlement districts have already 


done a great deal toward helping 


newcomers, and have encb*¢ them 


‘to overcomé the sirenuous and ‘often 


ww 
> ae 
x 
on” S 


prey a © Donald Hough 


and | peace. Mr. MecDonald added: “Once 
OS-/ we could cmbody that in any inter- 
irrigczte the hay they liberate a/} phere is net thet of the cow town) inationally cczeptel treaty, I would 


| 


fine residences, beautiful gar-! into war agein, but I think we would 
a | | dens. remind you of the camplacent | | have pretiy well succceded in chain- 
swimming pond for the boys. Every | civilization of New England. And all} ing them down.’ 

day they swim in this artificial lake | 0* it has been taken from the desert, | 


down nations that give lip-service to 


not like to cay that the powers of 
evil will never be able to thrust us 


Tae Arbitrate First. League is a 


non-party organization which is en- | 


Up in a c2rv2, hidden miles awcey in | 
he colored hills, a trough catches | 


other. i : ' 


high up.on the canyon wall, but they 
brought it down in a pipe. The other 
two had formed subterranean Iakes in 
deep caves. They piped this water 
put also. In order to tap one of the 


_oprings they had to run an open 


trough along the side of the cave to 
catch the @rater as it dripped from 
the rock. 

These short pipe lines were con- 


i 


i but 
| uses much farther than that, 


nected to a main artery of redwood ! 
they built up into the canyon, and it | 


took its quota of water 
Kanab. Other springs were tapped | 


down to! 


far back in the hills, and now the | 


main pipe line deposits its 104 gal- | 
lions of water a minute into an under- 


/ 


ground reservoir just above the town. | 


At last the people of Kanab, having | 


had the gumption and sense to gather | 


_all the water they could find in the | 
hills, have all the pure spring water 


they can use. It serves for drinking, | 


for general household use, and 
spurts from lawn sprinklers like 
handfuls of diamonds. The allow 
is 120,000 gallons of water a family a | 


year, and the cost for each family | 


under the co-operative arrangement | 
is $8 annually. Thus they have solved 
their drinking water problem. 


Irrigation and Swimming 


The irrigation water from the 
creek, piped into town, runs in 
ditches that line the streets. It is 
directed in its course by the city 
water man, who opens and shuts 
gates, distributing it to gardens, 
fields and hay meadows. Every five 
days every resident of Kanab gets 
water for irrigating. Each resident 
has a card showing the dates he 
will get water. This is worked out 
at the beginning of the season. So 
every five days tiny streams of 
w ter flow between rows of vege- 


/EDW. L. KNEESSI 


Luggage, aaather 
tieods and 
brellas for Xmas 
Gifts. 
Now Located at 
409 ith St.. N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


REPAIRING 


| Columbia 1658 


E. T. GOODMAN 


from a near-by ranch on his way to 
the pond, his trusty lariat secured 
to a flat-bottomed’ boat that drags 
behind his hors4. 


Over the Slender Trail 


Kanab brings water several miles, | 
it must bring everything else it 
for | 
‘Kanab is 130 miles from the’nearest | 
i railroad. The slender trail that con- 
nects it with civilization winds over 
a mountain range, follows the walls | 


|of canyons to the fertile Sevier Val- | 
ley on the other slope, then to Ma'ys- | 
vale, the end of the railroad, which ts 

| fed by one train a day. | 
Everything that is used in Kanab | 


must come over this trail. In the 


winter the mountain | 


ance | town of its size in America so far | 
, from the railroad. And it was only in : 


1919 that the first truck crossetl the 
mountains. Previous to that horce- 


Specialist in Meats: 
Arcade Market, 14th and Park Road 


-passes. are | 
snow-covered, and it takes.as much | 
‘as three days for the mail to come | 
tn. All the year around a train of ' 
it | motor trucks brings food and Sup- | 

| plies to Kanab, said to be the only | 


| QUALITY 


'drops of water, one after the 
Thet is the secret ‘of Kanab. 


CANADIAN NAVAL ACTIVITY 


VICTORIA, B. C., Oct. 4 (Snecial 
| Correspondence) — Ext2nsive new 


‘navel buildings will be constructed | 
the Canadian Government at the, 


; 


| by. 


Esquimalt naval station cutside this | 
city. The buildings will he used for | 


‘training purposes and wil te thor- ! 
ioughly modern. 


CANTILEVERS FOR 
COMFORT. LOVERS 


antilever 
Shoe “2 


weli en 
Second Floor, 1319’ F Street, BN. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Buy.a ten-acre farm.in Florida | 


‘for $500 


Easy termes, 


Columbia 5562 | 
'Morcan W.. WiICKERSHAM | 


829 13th Street. Washington, D. C. 


SERVICE 


The T.otos 
: antern 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 
0. 1. DeMoll Emmons 8. Smith | 


DeMoll Piano Company 
A Reliable Place to Buy Your 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
12th and G, Washington, D. C. 


729-733 Seventeenth pwd N. W. 
shtormacaces ten 


Cafeteria 
Luncheon 
Dinner | 


Tea House 
& Git Shop 
Luncheon 


Afternoon Tea ~ 


- 


™ 


Hich Qvatrry Damy Propucts 
2012 Jith St N. W., Washington, D. C. 
2 
Phone North 6997 
> 


603 to 614 Eleventh Street 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
———_—_—_ 
Largest Ladies’ Exclusive 
Apparel Shop in Washington 


Land close by producing as | 
bigh as $2,000 an acré in celery. 
FULL. INFORMATION 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


m THE 
LATCH STRING 
ix cut for you for 


LUNCHEON and DINNER 


Iaramount Consideration. 
Cleanliness and Service. 


€12 12th St.. N. W.. ee F and G 
WASHINGTON, Ge 


t 


Ladies’ Buckram and] 
Vire Hat Frames | 
Hat Trimmings in~ | 
Iiowers and Feathers | 
Renovetcrs of All Kinds of 

Lad.ecs’ Hats 


Ladies’ Capital Fat Shop 
VO8-——Tith St.. N 
WASHINGTON 


Phone 


Main S322 ‘a ty C. 


‘heartbreaking duties of pioneering. 
| Criticism and opposiitiuz have the ef- 


fect of driving away sem. of the 


J. E. Dovuctars Trrowas L. Puituirs 


REAL ESTATE 
LOANS—BUILDERS—INSURANCE 


» 
lranklin. S679 
1516 K ST... N. W.. WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Special Attention to Out of Town Cilenta 


Special Sale New 


FALL MILLINERY 


Felts and Velours $3.94 to $3 
Silks and Velvets $35, $6.96, $10 


Ro:e Herman's = 


ELIzABETH Hat SHop 
1410 Park Roe”. Washington, dD. C. 


6 


A Shop of 
Individuaiity 


1217 Cogn. Ac 
Washington, D 


Exclusive Fashions 
for Women 


Gowns, Wraps, Furs, 


D.6. 
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land for those wv stay 
ciated and others are depressed. 
“The big brother movement is ail 
in the interests of 
lia,” declared Sir James Mitchell | 
with enthusiasm. 

The Premier (Mr. Collier’, how- 
ever, is not so atirected to the biz 
S:other idea. To the dismay of its 
erganizers he sa.d it might prove 


But the setélers are not 
by his criticism, and intend to go 
ahead enthusiastically with their or- 
ganization, convinced that it has 


ing industry. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y‘%, Oct. 12 (Spc- | 
mp ichard Moldenke, of Watch- 
N. J., and R. J. Anderson, of | 
Fedden medals awarded by 
which just closed its twenty-ninth | 


_Snmtial convention here. Dr. Mol- | 
dénke is a research worker and au- | 


investigator 2nd authority on alum'- 
num, .The.medals were conferred for 


the last year to metal casting science | 


and were designed by Frederick C. 
Hibbard. 


STEWARD SCHOOL 


a for 


Secretaries and Accountants 
Miss E. Virginia Grant, /J’rincipal 


1202 F St... Washington. D. C. 
Main 8671 


WEARING 
APPAREL 


1319-1321 F Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


: 


-was.a total of 2328 women, as 
against 31,791. There were, in other 
words, 13 or 14 men students to one 
woman student. 


MEXICO BEGINS 
Woman Students Inerease | D RUG CRUSAD K 


1923-24 there were 1023 women, as | ({oyery ment Movesto Stamp 


against 14,302 men in law; 1248 é 
women, as against 9283 men in phy-| Out Growing Business 
in Nareoties 


sical science; 2870 women, as against 


4295 men in letters, and if one to-' 


dents as against 25,198 men students | 


Western Austra-! 


mere of a nuisance than a blessing. | 
deterred | 


great social merit, as well as im-'| 
portant advantages for the produc- | (Special Correspondence)—There ‘are 
000,000 in-| 


° { habitants in the federal district, ac- | 
FOUNDRYMEN AWARD MEDALS | cording 


thor. and Dr. Anderéon a well-known | 


the outstanding contributions jetiea | | 


pee cote > 


; 


were only four or five men students, 
(as against one woman student in 
ithe university. 

It will be immediately acknowl- 


of 10 years is remarkable. But this 
is not all, 


been brilliant. They have penetrated 
the portals and carried off the first 
| prizes. In 1923-24 two girls led the 


|way. This year 10 candidates re-| 


ceived the diploma and three of them 
| were girls.-In the same w@y, in ihe 
examination for librarians, nine 
‘candidates were received and three 
of them-were women, in 1920. 
1921, cight out of the nine candi- 
dates received were women. In 1922, 
the girls were successful in the 
| proportion of 10 to 16. 


Girls Obtain Diplomas 


At the Ecole Centrale des Arts 
| et Manufactures, no women were re- 
ceived before 1918, but in 1921 seven 
obtained the diploma, and in 1922, 
| mine. At the. Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
there were 115 girls in 1914 against 
| 1500 young men. 
165 girls as against 
men. 
Generally speakinz, 
| shows that letters—history, 


1600 young 


an analysis 


vored by women. 
follow. 
law and afterward the beaux arts. 
These studies open the door. to many 


that they have shown their aptitude 


' and their efficiency in branches of 


The figures 
| tersting, bnt-4it should also be borne 


ress, and if so much has been done 
in 10 years, which can hardly be 
regarded as favorable years, one 


given, in the coming wanniatemeige 


MEXICAN DISTRICT GROWING : 


MEXICO CITY, Mexico., Oct. 


| considerably more than 
to figures published 


| Manuel Padres, the statistical depart- 
— chief, based on the last census. 


— 


MILLINERY 


Putébureh’ received the W. H. Mc- | 
the | 


Américan Foundrymen’s Association, | 


516 Twelfth St.. N. W., Washington, D.C, | 


paene | J wonkiin oe 


ORPORATION | 
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SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
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$60.00 Up 
nner — Silk Trimmed, $75.00 Up | 
: 


521 13th St., 


tals. the figures of all the faculties, 
there were 7786 women, as against | 


36,576 men. This means that there | 
'Correspondence)—The Mexican “om 


At the Ecole des Chartes | 
the work of the girl students has) 


in | 


, ing 


In 1924 there were | 


philol- | 
| ogy and literature—are chiefly fa- | 
Physical sciences | 


Then comes the study of the | nese are growing the poppy, notwith- 


| Standing the efforts of the Federal 


professions which were practically. Government to prevent them. 


fears | , 
closed to women only a few yea _the situation, has set out to prevent 


producers, and s) the secnrity of the | *5° and there can be no question | 
is depre- | 


in mind that. there is constant prog- | 


may ‘expect that much more will be} 
done, now that the impetus has been | 


by | 


mee fall 


OAL | Shirts for men. 


Let Us Save You Money on Your 


N. W., Washington, D. C. | 


MEXICO CITY, Oct. 5 (fpecia 


ernment has declared war without 


quarter on narcotic drug venders 


‘who have become notably active 
edged that such progress in a period | 
& Oe: P within the last half decade. A few 


years ago the illegal use of narcotics 
was practically unknown in Mexico; 
but with the advent-of Chinese in 
large numbers, following the cru- 
sade against them in California, and 
the opening of the World War which 
closed large fields of activities to 


Chinese drug growers and manufac- 


turers, the Orientals began seriously 
to turn their attention to Mexico, 
Central America, and South America 
as inviting fields for their activities. 

Mexico being close to the United 
States, naturally received the greater 
number of Chinese refused admit-. 
tance there. Many of these, who had 
been venders of narcotics, estab- 
lished themselves south of the Rio 
Grande and began clandestinely send- 
drugs into the United States. 
Chinese colonies grew and prospered 
in all the more important cities of 
Mexico. 

‘The war drove thousands of Chi- 
nesc into Mexico City, where they 
soon established a colony in the very 
heart of the national capital. From 
here narcotics are sent all over 
Mexico. 

In the two west coast states Chi- 


The Mexcan Government, alive to 


the production and sale of narcotics 
in Mexico. Several of the most im- 


work for which it was long thought | POrtant of the Mexican states have 


they were not especially qualified. | 
are in themselves in- | 


followed suit. 
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Adventures 


in Success 


WAS taken to task recently by) 


the editor of a great magazine 
for having criticized his publica- 
tion adversely on the ground that it 
exalted the ideal of material /pros- 
perity and magnified success at the 


expense of beauty and the more,a college professor. 


spiritual values. There was nothing | seem to be putting the reverse Eng- 
at the moment but! ish om the idea, but I include it be- 


for me to do 
apologize for having spoken ill of 
a sincere effort and to confess that 
I had based my judgment on a super- 
ficial knowledge of the thing I had 
assumed to criticize. And yet I went 
away with the feeling that I was 
somehow right. 

And let me add parenthetically 
that I realize I am in a hopeless mi- 
,nority. This magazine has, I believe, 
a circulation of something like two 
million and a half. Presumably two 
and a half milljon people like it. 
Many of them, I am ¢ure, are helped 
by exactly what is printed in it. 


Nevertheless, I cannot refrain from 
_Vifting up a lowe voice in the wilder- 
ness against this thing. 

At my earliest opportunity I ex- 
amined copies of that magazine with 
some care to see whether I had any 
jugfification for my criticism or not. 
Partly, 
In the main, I decided, I was right, 
Provided my own peculiar point of 


view be granted. — 
te, eee 


In the first place, I decided that. 


material success as meaning magney 
was an unfortunate phrase. Dollars 
do enter in far too often, but human 
achievement would be on the Whole a 
fairer term. Success of. various 
sorts is held before the youth of our 
land to quicken ambition, and the 
“how” of it is given an important 
place. Perseverance, industry, de- 
termination are glorified, as well as 
honesty and square dealing. The in- 
fluence of this must be good within 
certain limits. I am convinced that 
the editors believe themselves to 
have a definite message and mission, 
to be engaged in @ moral crusade, 
and I cannot but honor them for it. 


And yet in the back of my thinking: 


réssion that they are 


lingers the | 
missing something. 

In the second place, the ent 
magazine was not given, up 
sort of thing I had criticized, 


ire 


' discovered, I was wrong. 


; 
; 
; 


‘lated very cleverly a deep-seated na- 


o the) 
n one | 
typical issue I counted four pieces mere outward material success, 
of fiction, only one of which 1 raad.| the editors of a magacine do not see 


metropolitan bank. How an adven- 


turous artist achicved Success. How 
an inventor achieved success. From | 
a dance hall to the head of a great | 
theatrical concern. A man gave up a 
ten*thousand dollar job to become 
(This would 


cause of the ten thousand dollars 
in the title and because the edi- 
tors seemed to consider this such an 
extraordinary thing for a man to 
want to do.) A poor North Carolina 
Wor became the head of a chain of 
thirty-seven stores. The career of 
an important womah executive in a 
great pickle plant. How a .small- 
town hotel keeper does his job. From 
Negro butler 
rapher. A bank -president at twenty- 
eight. bi 

As I go over this list I cannot with- 
hold my admiration from the enter- 
prising editors who have packed so 
many telling articles into one issue 
of a magazine. They are bound to 
evoke emulation. What, then, is 
wrong with this picture? Very little, 
I am frank to admit, unless you are 
so eccentric as to harbor an ambi- 
tion for something besides personal 
aggrandizement. The ideal of serv- 
ice, even, is upheld here, though in 
a secondary sort of fashion, it seems 
to me. But I am thinking of some- 
thing else, something more subtle, 
something that has to do with the 
human heart, even with the hearts of 
the unsuccessful as the world judges. 

These editors. I think, have formu- 


tional ideal. It is the.old ideal of 
the Horcztio Alger books. This maga- 
zine is a sort of elaboration of ‘Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. We have long 
lived on those so-called moral max- 
itis—‘“Honesty is the best policy,” 
“A fool and his. money are soon 
parted.”’ “Early to bed and early to 
rise makes a mah healthy and 
wealthy and wise,” and all the rest 
of the thrift and industry proverbs. 
They are fine and uplifting, or they 
are stultifying and banal, according 
to your point of view, 

> + + 


It is easy to satirize the success 


story. W. 8. Gilbert did it. to per-) 


fection when he had the Admiral in 
“Pinafore” sing his autobiogrephy. 
The song runs absolutely true to 
form. As office boy for an attorney's 
firm he washed the windows and 
swept the floor and polished up the 
handle of the big front door, polish- 
ing it so carefully that he became 
the ruler of the Queen's navee. 

No, there is something better oe’ 


to famous photog-| 


kofen laid: down the sword 


Pettenkofen, a Painter of Animals 


| 


Ae 


down with his brush on canvas the 


very nature, Hence Pettenkofen 


Wi rete August Karl von Petten-!| heart. Over and over again he jotted! stood their ways, their habits, their 


for the brush he was forty 
years old. He was gifted with an in- 
born love of activity, color and move- 
ment. He never. tired of studyirg 
light, air and atmosphere. 

These are-the chief ingredients of 
whith his art is composed. Other 
subjects are Hurgarian markets, 
scenes from gypsy life, wagons and 
horses and gardens, and pictures of 
Russia, Venice, Naples and South 
Tyrol. Szolnok, a small Hungarian 
town on the river Theiss, found 


| hubbub and bustle Of Szolnok’s mar- 


ket. Women in their brilliant native 


displayed. 


horses bathed in the 


bald forses. These he painted with 


costumes, shepherds in their pictur-| 
esque garbs tending the flocks they 
had brought for sale, the rich sup-.| 
plies of fruit, vegetables and flowers | 


But of all living things it was 
horses he loved most to depict, white. 
light of the) 
midday sun, brown horses and pie- | 


,an intimacy, sympathy and devotion | 
most response in  Pettenkofen’s| only possible in one who under-| 


| stands forth as a_ delineator of; which have remained indelible in| 
horses. The breadth of his treat-| his memory. These, like his paint-| 
ment and vividness of his coloring} ings, have found place in collections ithe one who forgives is shown by the 


are astonishing. His draughtsman- 
ship is sure. His art is thoroughly 
healthy, one feels the warmth and 
vitality emanating from his can- 


ways refined, there is mastery in his 
with ardor, whatever the medium 


be in which he has set down his art: 
Oils, water colors or pastels. 


Pettenkofen's are no fugitive im- 
pressions but scenes and animals 


‘in England, America, France, Aus- 
| tria, Germany and other countries, 
| tor this artist stands in the front 
_rank of Austria's painters. Strange, 


(a, great artist; he was too big a 
|an absence of everything pertaining 
to self-conceit. Yet the Emperor 
Francis Joseph ennobled him. 


Forgiveness 


HAT forgiveness jis believed by 
many to be of more benefit to 
the one who is forgiven than to 


oft-repeated assertion, “He does not 
deserve to be forgiven.” To correct 
\this error and to reveal the true rela- 
tion of forgiveness to the kingdom of 


vases; at the same time he is al-{ but he never thought of himself as| heaven, Jesus once related a parable 


of a king who, in taking accoung of 


methods, and everywhere he paints! man, for in Pettenkofen there was |his servants, finds one servant who 


owes him a large amount. After pro- 
‘testing his inability to pay this 
amount, the servant is forgiven by 
the king. This servant has a fellow- 
servant who owes him a debt, but, 
forgetful of the pattern of forgiveness 
shown him by his king, he refuses to 
forgive his fellow-servant, and casts 
him into prison. Whereupon the king 
‘denounces the unforgiving servant, 


tors until his debt is paid. Summariz- 
ing, Jesus said, “So likewise shall my 
heavenly Father do also unto you, if 
ye from your hearts forgive not every 
one his brother their trespasses.” 

With simple directness this parable 
shows the king’or ruling power over 
man to be loving, com passionate, mer- 
ciful, and forgiving: but when this 
fact is forgotten, and greed, resent- 
ment, selfishness, or brutality hold 
sway over one’s acts toward his fel- 
low-beinzgs, then fear and discord 
‘menacle, disease and distress forment, 
until the right thought controls. The 
irtent of the parable is probably to 
show that the kingdom of -heaven--- 
harmony—can be attained only by 
cultivating a spirit of forgiveness, a 
willingness to forgive even “until 
seventy times seven.” From a human 
viewpoint this may seem @4 difficull 
thing to do: but Christian Science, by 
revealing the true nature of God aa 
infinite Mind, or divine Love and the 
real man as the reflection or expres- 
‘sion of this Mind, has made it possible 
‘for many who previously had nursed 
an unforgiving spirit to forgive, and, 
having forgiven, to experience health 
and happiness, where before they had 
probably known much sorrow and 
disease, 

When human sense declares that 
there is an injury too severe to be 
forgiven, a sting too deep ever to be 
forgotten, then willingness to reverse 
this sense-testimony and to obey the 
injunction found on page 495 of “Sei- 
ence and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures” by Mary Baker Eddy, 
“When the illusion of sickness or ain 


who is then delivered to his tarmen- | 


come on earth. 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
| tempts you, cling steadfastly to God © 


‘and His idea. Allow nothing but His 
likeness to abide in your thought,” 
brings the consciousness of God's 
power and presence. In this con- 
sciousness one finds that man reflects 
the divine nature, mindful only of 
his unity with his Father-Mother, 
Love, and thereby attains and main- 
tains his harmony and peace. 

A mistake in numbers is never con- 
sidered to be so great that it.cannot 
be corrected by a right understanding 
of the relation of numbers; likewise, 
an injury should never be considered 
as past being remedied by a right 
understanding of God. Daniel, when 
cast into the den of lions, did not 
nurse thoughts of resentment on the 
ground that here was an evil too great 
to be forgiven. His protection lay in 
his right thinking, thinking that found 
expression in his kindly greeting to 
the king, “O king, live for ever,” 
words breathing no taint of ire or 
irritation. A suggestion which asserts 
itself is that if one is forgiven, he 
noes not reform, and thereby evil is 
increased. Ta believe this suggestion 
is to prolong the sense of evil; 
whereas to obliterate this sense is 
essential to a realization of the om- 
nipotence of God. In the case of 
Daniel, those who sought his destruc- 
tion were themselves destroyed, but 
not as the result of any revengeful 
thought or act on the part of Daniel. 

At the cross Jesus did not rail 
at the depravity of his persecutors, 
but applied himself to the exercise 
of mercy, making one of his last 
utterances express forgiveness. Thus, 
for all time and for all mankind 
was it proved that it is not the evil 
act from without, but the thought 
ehbout this act from within, that in- 
jures both the sinner and the one 
sinned against. Every occasion to ex- 
press forgiveness is an opportunity to 
rise out of a false sense of- existence 
as based on matter into the true sense 
of Life as divine Love, an opportu- 
nity to find that God's kingdom has 
Each time a thought 
of hate or resentment is replaced by - 
a thought of love and forgivencas, 
one can hetter understand the life 
and writinas of the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, Mra, 
Eddy, who, in interpreting true for- 
givenessa writes on page 17 of Science 
and Health, “Lore tercflected tn lore” 

fin another column will be found a trange 
lation of f ‘article inte Freneh] 


crc = 


There were six articles which a fit to exploit the other things, that is 
could not sorioualy criticize on the their affair, and it ia probably not 
grounds stated, At least two and! toy me to criticize them, Their own 
possibly four contributions might! ayecesa ia their anewer, I only anak 
fairly be sald to exalt s#pirittial then: not to scold me for not being 
values, But Jet me mention seriatim | ihritied, I have my own humble waye 
the twelve others, and please note) of peeking beauty and contentment, 
ihat they conetitute more than half ‘and it ia of auch things that J proter 
of the contents of the number, There po wrire, o 
are, generally «peaking, stories Of; wor gome o: na are not content 
achievement, chiefly biographical, | tm devote our time entirely to a 
A boy in a brickyard became 8) gingleeminded struggle for success, 
master builder “! ar aed 'O| whether that success is measured in , 

combat the Weakness Of INdeciHION | terme of dollara or not, We want : 
‘in ovder to win auece aa), Fromea something an We gO along, some AD- In the quality of wonder, Indaed, | ut even in thie apetien (of whieh 
clerkship to the presidency of a great preciation of beauty, some atable! Coleridge wan enaily pre-eminent; | vd may prope ty a accounted the 
satiafaction, some continuous sense a of the quality | {"¥entor), even In the short refloe- 
‘and his great examples of the qu ‘tive poem in blank vérse, in the | 
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The White Horse, From a Painting by August von Pettenkofen, in the Posschsion of Kommersionrat Josef Honig, Vienna 


Water and Sunshine | Dawn 


A thruah i@ tapping a atone 

With a anall-ahell in ita beak; 

A emall bird hangs from a cherry 
l'ntil the alem ahall break, 

No waking song has begun, 

And yet birda chatter and hurry 
And throng in the elm's gloom 
Hecause an owl goes home, 


Tt rained during the night, a 
definite downpour that wakened one 
up and held one listening; no gentle 
aummer rain, but heavy, sounding 
water falling In great drops straight 
from the aky Into the garden, And In 
‘the morning the «un dripped 
through the greenery, and the blue 
The roads 


ae A Noble Friendship 


Le Pardon 


Gordon Bottomley, in ‘Chambers of 
Inagery,’ 


overhead was unclouded, 
steamed for close on an hour, warm 
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‘presidents or master builders. 


scheme. 
/me if I find myself bored by his re- 
| iterated tales of success. W.A. D. 


_ Written for The Christian Science Monitor | 


of enrichment mentally, some CON: | 
tact with noble thinking, some. 
warmth of human fellowship, The) 
fact that seems to have been Ioat | 
sight of in this suecess propagenda | 
is that the human sou} is capable of | 
more than one sort of aspiration, 
¢ > > 

I should think it might be possible 
for an enlightened editor, by patient 
search, to discover some expres<jon 
of the higher needs of common, un-| 
successful folk, It would be a great | 


achievement to exploit ways of mak- | 
ing people happier and more alive to. 
beauty, and their lives richer as they | 
£0 on from day to day, reasonably | 
certain that they can never be bank | 
I 


And yet very | 


; 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


know it can be don. 
likely the circulation of a magazine 
attempting this would fall off. Very 
likely the editor I have spoken of 
has got hold of a more profitable 
I only ask him to forgive 
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Books 


The Christian Science Monitor 


. 
Written for 


Because I have a book, 
All day the sun may shine; 
Deep in my heart I look 
And everything is mine. 


Though storms may rage outside, 
Here in my ingle-nook 

I find at eventide 

Peace with my friendly book. 


The home-door opens wide 
And you come in with me; 
The world is at my side, 
A book and you to see. 


Ida Crocker Duncan. 
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Apocalypse Jewels 


There are no words 
So fair to me 

As chrysoprase, 
Chalcedony, 

And jasper—clear 
As dew or tear— 
As sardonyx 

And chrysolite; 
The beauties blend, 
The rhythms mix 
Of sound, of sight. 


Could plan or chance 
Symbol or sign 

In utterance 

Your grace enhance— 
Where thought is stirred 
At color heard, 

At music seey 

At poetry processional? 
All these have been 
Your gift to me. 


Foundation stones. 
Your beauties biess 
The ambient walls 
Of consciousness. 
And thought's clear sight 

Than chrysolite 

More purely shines 

Through cloud, through clod, 
Reflecting what my soul divines 
Of good, of God. 


S. B. Cave. 


4 


| genius. 


-~the Ancient Mariner, Christan. !, 


Kubla Khan--are work beyond 
Wordsvworth's range, But it is per- 
hapa more interesting, and more im- 
portent, to observe that, in a differ- 
ent order of work, in a genre which 
both poets affect, Coleridge achieved 
rome cf his finest successes; and 
that of the peculiar talent whicn 
makes the kind he had given notable 
premonitions some years before 
Wordsworth essayed it. Upon one of 
the blank-verse pieces which he con- 
tributed to the Lyrical Ballads, 
Coleridge bestowed the subsidiary 
title, “A Conversation Poem.” But he 
had already employed the type four 
years earlier. 
Conversation Poem,” recalls (as it 
was no doubt meant to do) the Hora- 
tian “Sermoni Propriora’’—words 
which stand at the head of the poem 
Reflections on having left a Piace 
of Retirement (1705); and which 
were also at one time, as it would 
scem, prefixed to the earlier lines To 
a Young Ass (1794). - In both 
Coleridge is already a Wordsworth- 
ian—at a time 


disciple, that is to say, of the author 


To a Young Ass are, as some critics 
have found them to be, not altogether 
free from absurdity, they are at 
least absurd in a manner not pos- 


sible to a mean talent; and in suc. | 


lines as 


And oft with gentle hand I give thes | 


bread, 
And clap thy ragged coat, and pat 
thy head, 


we have already passed (the Popian | 
form | 


a 
manage 


notwithstanding, 
which Coleridge never 
well), out of Pope 
world of the Lyrical Ballads. 
again, such lines as these: 


couplet 


Tak», 


Low was our pretty Cot; our tallest 
Rose 


Peep'd at the chamber-window. We. 


could hear 
At silent noon, and eve, aad early 
morn 


| The Sea‘’s faint murmur. In the open | 


air - 


Our Myrtles blossom'’d; and across | 


the porch 
Thick Jasmines twin’d: 
landscape round 
Was green.and woody, and refresh'd 
» the eye. 
It was a spot which you might aptly 


the little 


call 
The Valley of Seclusion. 


Already there Coleridse is doing 
with credit what later, but only 
later, only when Coleridge had 


taught him, Wordsworth did wih | 
with a! 


Coleridge himself, 
true critical instinct, singled out his 


“shorter blank verse poems” as thie | 


best part of his early work; and the 
same critical instinct enabled 
to diagnose their defect: where they 
fail, it is because their simplici.y 
is affected, it is a “pretence of -im- 
plicity.” ‘They are work not as vet 
quite honest. That supreme poetical 
honesty which belongs to Woris- 
worth Coleridge perhaps never quite 
learned. He achieves it in patchvs; 


The expression; “A 


when Wordswor:h | 
himself was still a “Darwinian,” a | 


into the very. 


him | 


Conversation Poem, he never quite 
hits Wordaworth's grettled man- 
ner, . ’ . 

Inspired conversation, Here wos 
onart in which not even his enemics 
denied to Coleridge an unchallense- 
able pre-eminence, It is valuable, 
in an age credulous of heroes, but 
oddly sceptical of gods, to empha- 
size that character cf the life of 
poetry which consists in inspira- 
tion, More fully and. consistenily 
than poets of greater effectiveness, 
Coleridge hit this chartcter, With 
_ the same ease with which other men 
| are protractedly dull, Coleridge was 
| without intermission inspired, Yet 
| With an inspiration curiously seli- 
‘indulgent. He yiclced himself whoily 
to the momentary rapture, to the 


— 


perament, It was not in him to save 
the transport for epic or ode, for 
tragedy or for a sustained Lucr- 
tian flight. But in conversation, and 
in the Conversation Poem, he was 
for ever pouring out magnani- 
mously.,.. ; 
Coleridge's rank in the poetry of 
his country has been variously as- 


sessed; and the waxing or wazinz | 
of the Botanic Garden. If the verses ' 


of his repute follows, perhaps¢ the 
| greater or less demand at different 
| periods for efficiency in character 
/and performance. Never perhaps was 
& poet of equal gifts . equally 
inefficient; inefficient § in 
in friendship, in poetry. That is 
easily said, and truly, and-is nec- 
essary to say. And yet, while of 


what may be called clean efficieacy | 


Coleridge had nothing, there may 
| perhaps be registered for him, and 
| indeed pressed, a claim to that kind 
of blurred efficiency which consists 
in being uniformly interesting and 


| Clally eminent men—are dull, this is 


perhaps an equitable and enduring | 


title. Among the men of his ‘lay who 
were interesting, hardly one iater- 
ested either a wider circle or one 
better worth attaching. He influenced 
profoundly, not only th> common 
| Opinion of his time, but the opinions 
and feelings of great men In 
poetry he has left a body .of work in 
which nearly everything is’ imper- 
fect, but in which, when all is said 
and done, almost nothing is unini¢r- 
esting. .. He is more profitably, 
and more justly, read in bulk; ¢nd 
yet can only be so read by those wi, 
patient of blurred effects, bring tc 
the study of him a considerable 
charity. . . And in the history of 
literature he will continue, the in- 
spired foundling of our pcetry, to 
live upon that charity which is 
neither properly nor prudently re- 
fused to genius and lofty aims stri'’.- 
sling with infirmity of the wiil. 
After all, just as... he had quati- 
ties which compel sympathy . , 
even °oO in his poctry he discovers 
those qualities which melt hardness. 
. » And above all, whenever he is 
most himself, most a poet, he has 
thet power to quicken sensibility, ‘> 
| make the spirit beautifui or pitife, 
which poetry shares 
and our most precious memories, ond 
the stars and either twilight.—-Frem 


melting Influences of his own ‘eni- | fuse de pardonner A son compagnon, 


affairs, | 


never negligible. To the regard of a. 
world in which most m¢n—and ¢s»°- | 


his | 


with dreams : 


mérite pas qu'en lul pardonne”’ 


‘prouve que certaines gena crolent que 
le pardon est un plus grand bienfait 
pour celul auquel on pardonne que 
‘pour celul qui pardonne, Afin de 
lcorriger cette erreur et de révéler le 
‘Vral rapport entre le pardon et le 
royaume dea cieux, Jésus releta un 
‘Jour la parabole d'un roi qui, en 
‘faisant rendre compte A ses servi- 
teurs, trouve que l'un d'eux lui doit 
;UNe*Rxrosse somme, Aprés avoir as- 
‘suré au rol qu'il lui était impossible 
‘de payer cette somme, le roi lui par- 
‘donne, Ce servitcur a un compagnon 
Ce travail’ qui a contracté une dette 
‘envers lui, mais, oubliant l'exemple de 
‘pardon que le roi lui a donné, il re- 


jle serviteur, et le jette en prison. 
|LAa-dessus le roi dénonce son servi- 
'teur implacable, qui est ensuite livré 
4 ses oppresseurs jusqu’dA ce que sa 
| detie soit payée. Pour préciser Jé3us 
‘dit: “Ainsi vous fera mon Pére cé- 
leste, si chacun de yous ne pardonne 
‘pas & son frére de tout som cceur.” 
Cette parabole montre avec une 
justesse fort simple que le roi, c’est- 
a-dire le pouvoir qui 1égit l’homme, 
est tendre, compatissant, miséricor- 
dieux et clément; mais lorsqu’on 
oublie ce fait, et qu’on se laisse. in- 
fluencer par la cupidité, le ressenti- 
ment, l’égoisme ou la brutalité, en 
agissant a l'ézerd de ses semblables, 
alors on est enchainé par Ja crainte 
et In discordance, tourmenté par la 
maladic et la détresse, jusqu’'éa ce que 
la pensée juste gouverne. Le but de 
ja parabole est probablement de prou- 
‘ver que l'on ne peut arriver au 
royaume des cieux, A Il’harmonie, 
qu’en cultivant un esprit de clémence, 
qu’en pardofiacnt de bon gré, méme 
“jusqu’a soixante-dix fois sept fois.” 
Au point de vue humain cela peut 
‘sembler difficile 4 accomplir; mais,en 
| révélant la vraie nature de Dieu en 
tant qu’Entendement infini, oun Amour 
divin, et l'homme réel en tant que 
‘réflexion ou expression de cet’ En- 
itendement, la Science Chrétienne 2 
,mis beaucoup de gens en état de par- 
'conner, alors que jadis ils avaient 6:6 
‘impitoyables, et de man!fester,—une 
‘fois qu’ils ont pardonné,—la santé et 
{le bonheur, tandis qu’auparavant ils 
/avaient probablement connu beaucoup 
\de peines et de maladies. 
Lorsque le sens humain déclare 
‘qu'il y a une offense trop grave pour 
‘qu'on la pardonne, une blessure trop 
'profonde pour qu’on l’oublie jamais, 
‘alors, la bonne volonté de renverser 
‘ce témoignage des sens et d'obéir A 
i'injonction qui se trouve A la page 
“95 de Neience et Santé aree la Cle) 
des Eevitures (Science and Health 


with Key to the Seripturcs): ‘“Lors- | 
} 
du | 


que Villusion de la maladie ou 
/péché vous tente, attachez-vous fer- 


mement A Dieu et Son idée. Que rien ! 


hormis Sa ressemblance ne demeure 
‘dans yotre pensée,” apporte le senti- 
ment intime de la puissance et de la 


the introduction to “Coleridge,” vy | présence de Dieu. Dans cet 6iat de 


H. W. Garrod. 


v 


conscience on trouve que l'homme 


‘estion 


‘Amour, et ainel l'on atteint et main- 


tient eon harmonie ¢t sa peix, 


|, Une erreur de caleul n'est jamais 


(considérée comme tant trap grande 
pour 
‘compréyension juste de la relation 
‘des nombres; de méme, il no faudrait 
‘Jamais considérer un mal comme 
@étant trop avancé pour 4étre corrigé 
per une compréhension juste de Dieu. 
Lorsque Daniel fut jeté dans la fosse 
‘eux lions, il n'entretint pes des pen- 
s62s de ressentiment sous prétexte 
qu'il y avait lA un péché trop grave 
pour é@tre pardonné. Sa 
reposait sur son mode de 
juste, penser qui s'exprima en ces 


paroles’ de salutation 
vivre éternellement!” Ces paroles ne 


d'irritation. Une suggestion qui s’af- 
firme est que celui auquel on par- 
donne ne se réforme pas, de sorte que 
le mal augmente. Croire A cette sug- 
c'est prolonger le sens du 
‘mal; tandis que pour avoir une réali- 
sation de l’omnipotence de Dieu, il est 
‘important d’enrayer le sens du mal. 
|Dans l'histoire de Daniel, ceux qui 
cherchaient sa destruction furent eux- 
‘mémes détruits, mais non en consé- 
‘quence d'un sentiment ou d'un acte 
i'de vengeance de Ja part de Daniel. 
Sur la croix Jésus ne sc moqua pas 
ide la perversion de ses persécuteurs, 
‘mais il s’appliqua a exercer la miséri- 


|corde de telle sorte que l'une des | 


‘derniéres choses qu'il dit exprimait le 
pardon. Ainsi, il a é6'é prouvé\ pour 
‘'tous*les temps et pour toute l’huma- 
nité que c?2 n'est pas l'acte malfaisant 


/de lextérieur, mais la pensée concer- | 
|mnant cet acte, venant de l'intérieumr, | 
qui porte préjudice tant au pécheur | polored frocks were moving 
'qu’a celui contre lequel le péché a été | 
‘commis, Chaque occasion qui se pré- | 
‘Sente pour exprimer le pardon est 
une opportunité de sortir d'un sens. 
sur la) 
matiére, pour s’élever au vrai sens de. 
.la Vie en tant qu’'Amour divin,—une| 
‘cpportunité de trouver que le royaume | 


erroné de l'existence hzasé2 


‘de Dieu est venu sur terre. Toutes les 
‘fois qu’une pensée de haine ou de 
ressentiment est remplacé2 par une 
pensée d'amour et de pardon, on com- 
| prend mieux la vie et les écrits de 
la Découvreuse et Fondatrice de la 
Science Chrétienne, Mrs. Eddy, qui, 
en interprétant le vrai pardon, écrit 
& la page 17 de Science et Santé: 
“L’Amour ac refléle dans lamour.” 


“Ah, Teneriffe!” 


- 
Ah, Teneriffe! 
Retreating Mountain! 
Purples of Ages pause for you, 
Sunset reviews her Sapphire Rezi- 
ment, 
| Day drops you her red Adieu! 


| Still. clad in vour mail of ices, 
| Thigh of granite and thew of steel 
Heedless, alike, of pomp or partinz, 
Ah. Teneriffe! 

I'm kneeling still. 


—Emily Dickinson. 


pouvoir étre corrigée par une. 


protection | 
penser | 


bienveillante and stones. 


adressées au roi: “O ro!, puisses-tu | 


respiraient pas l'ombre de colére ou | 


steam 
and mingled with the uprising cot- 
tage smoke, 


‘a race between 


that ahook above the stones 


The whole small world without 
question made for the beach, It was 
them and the in-'! 
coming tide, for the rocks were 
delicious in the morning hours and 
the sun had already dried them, 
golden, The miniature stream, too, | 
was making for the beach with an'| 
energy it had not possessed yester- 
day, and ran full tilt to the accom- 
pantment of little bare feet, pad- 


ding along bravely over the hard soil 


At the commencement of 
Waterway there is an opgn well— | 
some call it a Wishing Well, but 
there is nothing left to wish for. 
The open well overflows at the lower 
edge to let the stream flow freely. 
Where the waters come from who) 
knows?. They arrive, as do most 
sweet things, quietly and uncon- 
cernedly, and then, just where the, 


| Waterway turns into the valley, they 
disappear and become a deep mass of 
and no one || 


ferns and water planta, 


{ 
asks where they have gone. 


It was hot on the rocks, hot like | 
the feel of an oven shelf. Every) 
moment the tide pushed the 
world—all brown legs and arms and 
hands—back toward the valley. It) 


was beginning to be hungry time, too, 


and it had been thirsty time for long 


enough. Small knots of colored sun- | 
shades and colored baskets and 
very 
slowly hack up the hill and rejoin- 
ing the hurrying stream as it came 
to meet them. 

Above the open Wishing Well is a 
closed well with a slanting wooden 
door and a brave padlock that is) 
never fastened. A very brown meni- 
ber of the small world was sitting. 
on the top of the closed well. | 

“I want a drink,” he said, and 
watched with deep interest the open- | 
ing of the wooden door. | 

“Look,” said the bigger boy. “Is) 
there any water, or isn't there? | 
Where is it?” : 

But little brown member did not | 
want to look. He repeated that he. 
would like a drink. 

Two hands dipped into the place | 
where the water should be and found | 
it, clear and cold, and the small dark 
head bent down and the lips drank 
rapturously. Someone came by witha 


little | 


SCIENCE 


AND 


HEALTH 


With Key to 
the Scriptures 
) aw 


MARY BAKER EDDY 


Puslisaen st Tae Tacestees Unper Tas 
WiLt or Mary Baker Eppr 


The original, standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read or purchased at Christian 
Science Reading Rooms 
throughout the world. 

It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Ooze sheep, vest pocket 
edition, India Bible 
paper 
Morocco 
edition, 
paper 
Full leather, stiff cover, 
same paper and size as 
cloth edition 
Morocco, pocket edition, 
Oxford India Bible 
paper 5 
Levant. heavy Oxford 
India Bible paper 
Large Type Edition, 
leather, heavy 
Bible paper 

FOR THE BLIND 
In Rerised Braille. Grade One 

and a Half 


pocket 
Rible 


vest 
India 


Five Volumes..... ‘ocean 

FRENCH TRANSLATION 

Alternate pages of English and 
rench 


“loth 
Pocket Edition, cloth.. 
Pocket Edition, morocco 7.50 


GERMAN TRANSLATION 


Alternate pages of English and 
German 


Socket sedition. cloth... 450 

Pocket Edition, morocco 7.50 

Where no Christian Science 
Reading Room is available the 
book will be sent at the above 
prices, express or postage pre- 
paid, on either domestic or for- | 
eign shipments. 

The other works of Mrs. 
Eddy may also be read or pur- 
chased at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, or a complete 


pienic basket and proffered a cup, 
and saw it lowered into apparent 
nothingness and brought up full and 
turned and the door closed slowly 
and ecarcfully. 

Sometimes, when the midday sun 
is powerful, it would seem that poetry 
is visible in the brilliant air. And 
vet, there is only a plain wooden 
door there, and the imprints of small 
bare feet in the soft earth where 
some of the water was spilled. 


icy to the touch. The cup was re-'. 


; 

i} 
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' 


list with descriptions and prices 
will be sent upon application. 
Remittance by monev. order 
or by draft on New York or 
Boston should accompany all 
orders and be made payable to | 


HARRY I. HUNT, 
Publisners’ Agent 


107 Falmouth St., Back Bay Station 
BOSTON, U. &. A. 
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THE CHILDREN'S PAGE 


| when you played with her last, dear,” | 

advised Mother. 
Margaret Ann did think. These fine | 

| spring days she had been taking her 


M ties ANN had been | £0F rides in the doll’s carriage along | 


te 


remember all those things!” said 
Mother, when she got there (they 
were just going to begin dinner). 
“I thought you were only going with 
my eggs!” 

“She went for my trowel!” said 
Father. 


Margaret Ann and the 
Blue Jay 


me me ee eee ee 


Milly “Molly “Mandy 


By JOYCE BRISLEY. | wood for Grandma, chicken-feed for! Mr. Blunt’s, and gave him Uncle’s 
NCE upon a time there was! Uncle, needles for Aunty, and I] do | message, and then she sat down on 
a little girl. | hope there won't be anything more! | the doorstep and thought and 

She had a Father, and a But there was nothing else, so Mil-| thought what that penny could be 
ly-Molly-Mandy started out down the | for. 


| with Betsy Jane and Clarabel. She| 
r i hunting all morning long come thought still harder. On Thursday | 
And my string!” said Grandpa. a tiny china doll that had | 
“And my wool!" said Grandma. | been tucked in the toe of | h of traili 

ther. and a Grandpa, and 0 S 7 hit ; | woods in search of trailing arbutus. | 
Re pie oni an Uncle. and an|path. When she came to the gate,; And she couldn't remember. ae And my chicken-feed!” said Un bess stocking at Christmas time. It! On Friday, that was yesterday, she 
3 Toby the dog capered up, looking! Put she remembered one thing: | “And my needies!” said Aunt | Was only a wee bit of a baby, but | had wheeled the carriage out under | 
vhed. ana | Margaret. Ann loved it dearly, And | the cherry tree, and had hunted for | 


Aunty; end they all lived posal ed at the thought of ik “It’s for Aunty,” she thought, “and 
“nice white cottage ewith a | very excited at the thought of a walk. 8 unty, sne thougat, ng | , lane ‘ 
rh But saan. oer Om. | Paushed: and | now it was lost! violets in her own back yard. She’ 


thatched roof. Milly-Molly-Mandy eyed him I love Aunty.” And she thought for, diel ! | 
Th. olemnly, and said: Grandpa, fecling in his pocket said: | For a few weeks after Christmas| bad taken Betsy Jane and the teeny 


This little girl had short hair, and ; | Just " little while longer. Then sud-| “Well, herc’s another errand for! 
short legs. and short frocks (pink-|' “Trowel for Farver, eggs for Muv- “¢@ly she sprang up and went back and get yourself some| She had kept it in the cradle with| tiny baby out of the carriage and sei 


| , /you—go 
and-white striped cotton in summer, | yer, string for Grandpa, red wool for ‘© Miss Muggins’ shop. her big dolly, cuddled up under the; them down in the grass to play that | 


' _ | Sweeties!” | : 
and’red serge in winter). But her/Grandma, chicken-feed for Uncle, “I've remembered!” she said. “It's, go after dinner, Toby had a nice) S0ft blanket. Sometimes she would, they were picking violets, too. 
name wasn't short at all. It was/| needles for Aunty. No, Toby, you; mecdles for Aunty!” ‘walk and his | 
because | 


| mistress got her| carry it around in the palm of her She couldn’t remember after that. 
Millicent Margaret Amanda. But mustn't come now, I've too much to! So Miss Muggins put the packet sweets. And then Milly-Molly-Mandy| Warm hand, or take it with her to; exactly what happened, | 
Father and Mother and Grandpa and | think about. But I promise to take of needles into the basket, and took | and little friend Susan had a lovely; the attic to play. She had-searched| Nancy Brown had come racing to-| 
Grandma and Uncle and Aunty | you for a walk when I come back!” the penny, and Milly-Molly-Many set | time on the see-saw, chatting and | the attic now, and there was no'| ward her shouting that there was a_ 
couldn’t very well call out: “Milli- So she left Toby the other side of off for home. | eating raspberry-drops, and feeling | trace cf the baby doll to be found.| new baby in her house and she must : 
cent Margaret Amanda!” every time | the gate, and set off down the road,! “That's a good little messenger to very happy and contented indeed. | “Try and think where you were| come right over and see it. the United States of America, acroag | houses, and clear waters of all colors, 
they wanted her, so they shortened | Bios The Baby | the heaving, seething ocean, in a _turquoise, green and amethyst. 
it to “Milly-Molly-Mandy,” which is M , nad tched ? gray and silver airplane. They have |. And every evening when the skin- 
quite easy to say. argaret Ann had snatcned UD) visited the falls of Niagara, and | ae sum said “au revoir” and dic:- 
Now everybody in the nice white Betsy Jane, hustled her into the car-| erogsed the continent. flown ait | *ppeared, great clouds of gold and 
‘cottage with the thatched roof had riagé, and had wheeled the carriage | down the western const, and stayed | DUTPle filled the sky, and seemed to 
some particular job to do—even furiously back to the house. The|, @tchile in California, and now we | ®4Y Good night, little friends, good 
Milly-Molly-Mandy. meet them again in Florida. | night. * 
; oily thing that mattered just then 
Father grew vegetables in the bic | iidlicecieat 
| was to see that new baby. 
garden by the cottage. Mother cooked | if 
the dinners and did the washing. | But now it was Saturday, and she | . | 
4 , had been hunting all the morning EAU 8ST. BERNARD. Shy Squir- | 
Grandpa took the vegetables (which - nig Dit, 
Father grew) to market in his little | for the lost dolly. There wasnt rel, and Cutey-Kit stayed in| 
sal sign of it under the cherry tree. ghe Florida for quite a long time, 
had searched all over the yard. At and every day they went. 


ponycart. Grandma knitted socks and | 
mittens and nice warm woolies for | last she sat down on th 
e back porch : 
steps, feeling quite lonely. P swimming in the sparkling - blue’ 


them all. Uncle kept cows (to give 
them milk) and chickens (to give. “Well, I declare, Miss Margaret | Water, and every other day they took | 
them eggs). Aunty sewed frocks and Ann, aed not going to let the birds | little excursions to see all the inter-' 
shirts for them, and did the sweeping | go thirsty this morning are you, | esting things around. Beau St. Ber- 
and dusting. | honey?” It was Katie coming out | nard was very much interested in the 
And Milly-Molly-Mandy, what did | on the porch with a watering can Everglades, miles. and miles of 
full of water. ‘swamp which made a_ wonderful 


| she had walked to the edge of ong 


€ 


CThe Adventures of Beau S?. Bernard, Shy Squirrel, and Culey-Kit 


—- 2 ee ome 


~”“- 


;merely fade away when you wear 
| them upside down as hats.”’ 

Later on they landed at Daytona, 
-and enjoyed running races op the. . 
stretches of hard sand. Everywhere 
they went they fourd palm trees and 
blue skies and masses of flowers, 
‘and orange groves and shell-pink 


These stories are about a big St. 
Bernard dog, whose name ia Beau 
St. Bernard; a@ little gray squirrel, 
called Shy Squirrel, and Cutey-hit, 
the little cat that lived with them. 
Theae three companions are very 
fand of traveling, and hare already 
traveled from little old England to 


The Princess T winkletoes 
Elsa sat by the roadside, 


finishing anew story. “And the 
Princess Twinkletoes lived 
happily ever after, and her 
little feet were shod wit golden slip- 
pers, which seemed to , @ path 
of glory wherever she happened to 
go.” Elsa sighed from sheer joy. 
Then she looked down at her own 
little, stubby-toed shoes, sadly the 


eemeecaem @ few 
e@e@eeeoeeeeas 
SBeaqaee oe eee* 


she do? 
A Busy Bee 


Well, Milly-Molly-Mandy’s 


4 


legs : 


were short, as I’ve told you, but they | 
were very lively, just right for run- | 


ning errands. 


So Milly-Molly-Mandy | 


was quite busy, fetching and carrying | 


things, and taking messages. 
One fine day. 
was in the garden playing with Toby 


Milly-Molly-Mandy | 


the doz, when Father poked his head | 


out from the other side of a big row , 


of beans, and said: 
“Milly-Molly-Mandy! 


Run down to 


GRANOPA . 


Mr. Moggs'’ cottage and ask for the, 


trowel he borrowed-of me!” 
So Milly-Molly-Mandy' said: “Yes, 
Farver!” and ran in to get her hat. 


At the kitchen door was Mother. 


with a basket of eggs in her hand. 
And when she saw Milly-Molly- 
Mandy she said: 

“Milly-Molly-Mandy, run down to 


Mrs. Moggs and give her these eggs. | 


She's got visitors.” 

So Milly-Molly Mandy said: “Yes, 
Muvver!” and took the _ basket. 
“Trowel for Farven eggs for Muv- 
ver,” she thought to herself. 

Then Grandpa came up and said: 


“Milly-Molly-Mandy, please get me. 


a ball of string from Miss Muggins’ 
shop—here's the penny.” 


So Milly-Molly-Mandy said: “Yes, . 


Grandpa!” and took the penny, think- 


ing to herself: “Trowel for Farver, | 


eggs for Muvver, string for Grandpa.”’ 


As she passed through the kitchen, | 


Grandma. who was sitting in her 
armchair knitting, said: 


“Milly-Molly-Mandy, will you get’ 


me a skein of red wool? Here's a 
sixpence.” 
Chicken-Feed for Uncle 


So Milly-Molly-Mandy said: “Yes, 


‘7? 


Grandma! 


“Trowel for Farver. eggs for Muv-) 


ver, string for Grandpa, red wool for 
Grandma,” she whispered over to 
herself. 
As she went into the passage, Uncle 
came striding up ina hurry. 
“Oh, Millv-Molly-Mandy.” 


ing for the chicken-feed he promis2d 
to send!” 


So Milly-Molly-Mandy said: “Yes, | 


Uncle!” and thought to herself: 


“Trowel for Farver, eggs for Muvver, | 
red wool for) 


string for Grandpa, 
Grandma, chicken-feed for Uncle.” 


As she got her hat off the peg, 


Aunty called from the parlor where 
she was dusting: 

“Is that Milly-Molly-Mandy? Will 
you get me a packet of needles, dear? 
Here's a penny!” 

So Milly-Molly-Mandy said: “Yes. 
Aunty!” and taok the penny, thinking 
to herself: “Trowel for Farver, eggs 
for Muvver, string for Grandpa, red 


and took the sixpence. | 


said | 
Uncle, “run like a good girl to Mr.. 
Blunt's shop, and tell him I'm wait- | 


a 
the sixpence. 


| and the little friend said: 
| “Hello, Milly-Molly-Mandy! I've 
‘got a new see-saw! Do come on it 
with me!” 
But 
i her solemnly and said: 

“Trowel for Farver, eggs for Muv- 


ver, string for Grandpa, red woo! for | 


Grandma, chicken-feed for Uncle, 
needles for Aunty. No, Susan, I can't 
come when I get back—after I’ve 
‘taken Toby for a walk.” 

| §$o0 Milly-Molly-Mandy went on her 
Way with the basket and the pennies 
and the sixpence. 

Soon she came to the Moggs’ cot- 
| tage. 

“Please, Mrs. Moggs, can I have 
the trowel for Farver?—-and here are 
some eggs from Muvver!” she said. 
Mrs. Moggs was very 
_liged indeed for the eggs, and fetched 
the trowel and a piece of seed-cake 
for Milly-Molly-Mandy’s own self. 


way with the empty basket. 

Next she came to Miss Muggins’ 
little shop. 
| “Please, Miss Muggins, can I have 
‘a ball of string for Grandpa and a 
skein of red wool for Grandma?” 
| So Miss. Muggins put the string 
and the wool into, Milly-Molly- 


and a sixpence exchange. So that 
left Milly-Molly-Mandy with one 
penny. And Milly-Molly-Mandy 
couldn't remember what that penny 
| was for. 

“Sweeties, perhaps?” 
bottles on the shelf. 


head. 
“No,” she said, “and it can’t be 
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{ 
with the basket and the pennies and 


Presently she met a little friend, | 


O 


Milly-Molly-Mandy looked at | 
i“T’ve got 
makes me happy just to hear him!” 


come now, I’m busy. But I'd like to. 
side an ivy-covered stone, saw that 
it was the much-admired Swallow- | 
‘tail, the largest and handsomest of | 
all the butterflies. 


the Cricket,” as if flyin 
‘easiest thing in the world. Now I 
wonder if I couldn't learn!” 


much ob- 
And Milly-Molly-Mandy went on her | 


very 
‘Grandmother Ant, and the 


Mandy's - eg and took a penny | 
n 


said Miss | 


‘Mugging, glancing at the row of glass from thé ground, in what he imag- 
| ined was the easy, graceful manner of 


But Milly-Molly-Mandy shook her | the beautiful Swallowtail. 


The Tale of a Cricket 


ee ee me eee 


NCE a little Cricket lived in 
an old-fashioned garden. And 
he sang so cheerfully all 
day that the lady who owned 
the garden said to hér neighbors: 
the dearest cricket; 


But one warm, summer afternoon 


‘the shadow of a butterfly drifted 
-across the grass. 


And the Cricket, 
looking up from his shady nook be- 


“How graceful he is!” exclaimed 
were the 


And from that moment the Cricket 
thowght of nothing else. 
At last, when the Cricket had prac- 


|ticed by, himself for many days, he 
invited some friends to his first pub- 


lic performance. 

There was vivacious Miss Dragon 
Fly, with shimmering, gauzy wings, 
pompous Mr. Bumble Bee, always 
important and businesslike, 
young 
Ants from Ant Hill, and even a stray 
Yellow Jacket who joined the party 
without an invitation, 

“My friends,” began the Cricket, 
making a deep bow, “I have long felt 
that the Cricket Family did not make 
the most of their talents. And there- 
fore, I have learned to fly.” 


So he flapped: his wings, and rose 


“Oh,” gasped the little Ants, “just 


| look at him, Gran’ma! Isn’t he won- 


_chicken-feed for Uncle, because that | derful!” 


' would be more than a penny, only I 
| haven't got to pay for it.” 

| “It must be sweeties!” said Miss 
| Mugains, 

| “Nog’ said Milly-Molly-Mandy, “but 
‘I'll remember soon. Good morning, 
| Miss Muggins!”’ 

| $80 Milly-Molly-Mandy went on to 


The Moving 


of the House 


ee ee 


When houses move 
Along the street 

It is a moet 
Surprising feat. 


The way they move 


Is not so fast. 
But always they 
Get there at last, 


With rellers put 
Beneath they go 
A little at 

A time, you know, 


The way it's done, 
One horse is strong 
Enovgh to pull 

The house glong. 


+ THINK it 
said Mary, “if my doll’s house 
was over by the window instead 
of by the fireplace. If you will 

lift on one side while I lift on the 

other we can carry it quite easily.” 
“People don’t move houses that 

way,” said John. “There has to be a 

house-mover, and a horse, and roll- 

ers. If I'm going to help move that 
house We'll have to do it the right 
way.” 

“1 don’t care how we do it,” said 

Mary, “so long as we get it over. by 

the window.” 


“All right.’ said John. “I'll be the 


house-mover, and we'll use my horse | 
to pull the house. But we've got to. 


have some rollers to put under it.” 

“| don't Know where we'll get any 
rollers.” said Marv. 

“You let me think a minute,” said 
John. And then, afier he had thought 
a minute. “There's an 
towel ont in the barn. I cuess we 
could borrow the roller out of that 
if we put it beck. And there's an- 
oOlher in the kitchen. I guess Bridget 


will let us use that, and there'd be 


would be better,” 


old roller- | 


| two rollers just the same size. You | 


| go and ask Bridget, and I'll fetch the 
‘roller out ‘in the barn.” 

So Mary went for one roller, and 
'John for the other. It took some ex- 


plaining before Bridget knew what | 


ithe roller was wanted for, and even 
‘then she wasn't quite sure,-but she 


took off the towel and loaned Mary | 


the roller with the understanding 
ithat it was to be brought back when 
ghe had finished with it. And while 
‘John was getting the other roller 
from the barn he got also a long 
piece of good strong cord. 

Then the house-mover tied the cord 
round his sistér’s doll's house, and 
left a long end, and Mary, who was 
not an expert in moving houses, 
wondered what he was going to do 
next. He tied the end of the cord 
round the hind leg of his spotted 
wooden horse, whose name was 
Dapple and who had rollers of his 
own to move about on, only of course 
you had to pull him along to make 
him move. And then John lifted the 
front end of the doll’s house and put 
the roller from the kitchen roller- 
towel under it. 
 “Giddap, Dapple!” said John. 
“There's the good horse!” 

And he pulled Dappie toward the 
window, and the cord between Dapple 
and the house tightened, 
house began to move over the roller 
‘from the kitchen roller-towel, and 
when it had almost rolled over that 
roller, John put the other roller in 
front of it, and so it kept on rolling. 

“I think it’s going to take a long 
time to get to the window,” said 
Mary. 

“Of course it will.” said John. 
.a slow business moving houses.” 


‘| bitterly. 


'terfly gayly. 


‘Just 
and e | 


When—-bump! Just as the Cricket 
was sailing along in fine shape he 
landed in a flower-bed only a short 
distance from where he had started. 


Many times he tried to fig, only to 


come down—-bump—in the middle of 


the garden. And finally, the audience 
grew tired of watching him and oozed 
away quietly, one by one. i, 

Then the Cricket sat disconsolately 
under’ a large mullein leaf, weeping 

Until “Why do you weep, little 
Cricket?” asked Swallowtail, floating 
lightly down close by. 

“Be - be - be - because,” sobbed the 
Cricket, “I wanted to fly as you do. 
And I practiced and practiced. But 
when 1 invited my friends to come 
and see me, I came down—bump— 
every time.” 

“Is that the reason you don't sing 
any more?” inquired Swallowtail. 

“Why, yes,” replied the Cricket. 
“Yve forgotten how, I guess.” 

“Oh no, you haven't,” said the But- 
“You may not know how 
to fly, but for that matter I never 


could sing. We can all do something, 
could sing “Cheer | terial that he has collected to use| 


for a home for his family. He and) 


you know,” he added wisely. 


up now, little Cricket.” And he flew 


away. 

“Tl wonder if that is true?” said the 
Cricket to himself. 

Soon he crept out into the sunshine 
once more and lifting up his head, 
commenced to sing. At first his yoice 


/sounded rather queer, but after a 
while it grew clearer and clearer, the 


merry sound filling the garden. And 
the lady who lived there exclaimed 
joyfully, “I’m so glad to hear you 
again, you dear little Cricket, Where 
have you been this long time!” 

Then the Cricket was very happy 
indeed, and knew that he, like every- 
one else, had work to do, and his 
place in the world. 

You may not be a butterfly, 

And float o'er flower and thicket, 

But surely you can always be 

As happy as a cricket. 


Not a "Cross Word" 
Puzzle 


svell the word, forget the 


riyvme 
And try to be it all the time: 


~My first is the first to be written 


in kev: 
aa" = 


wavs in “mind”; 


“It's | My last is my last, so it's éasy to 


find. 


it | 


Who Knows? 


a 

1. Who wrote the “Just ‘So 
Stories’? 

2. Where is Big Ben? 

3. Who is Capt. Donald B. 
MacMillan? : 

4. What does A. D. stand for? 

5. Where is Peking? 


Answers to last week's questions: 
1. Unele Sam means the United 
"States {U. S.). 2. The Prime Min- 
ister of England is the Rt... Hon. 
Stanley Baldwin. 3. Moscow is the 
capital ‘of Russia. 4. A. Milne 
wrote “When We Were Very Young.” 
5. Mt. Everest is the highest moun- 
tain in the world. 


[lature Stories 
Chippy's Pockets 


possibly be more fun than 
this visit with Uncle Jim at 
his little cabin in the mountains. 
Uncle Jim had such an interesting 
assortment of strange and surpris- 
ing friends. This morning as they 
scrambled up the hill behind the 
cabin, Uncle Jim stopped suddenly 
and exclaimed, in a low voice, “There 
goes my little friend, Chippy, with 
his pockets cram-jam full!” 
“I don’t see anyone,” complained 
Benny, searching the hillside with 
his eager eyes. ‘Where is he?” 


“Why, right there in front of your 
nose,” answered Uncle Jim, pointing 
to a little reddish-brown animal! with 
black and buff stripes running along 
its back. It was standing up on its 
hind legs like a squirrel, and seemed 
not at all afraid as it stared curi- 
ously at Benny. ce 

Cheeks as Market Baskets 

“But you said he had his pockets 
full,” objected Benny, “and animals 
don’t have pockets,” 

“Yes, indeed some of them do,” 
disputed Uncle Jim. “Our little friend 
here, whose real name is chipmunk, 
has some perfectly good pockets. But 
instead of being sewed on his clothes 
like yours are, they are in his cheeks. 
And you'd be surprised at the amount 
he can carry in those pockets of his. 
Jf you watch until he turns his head 
around this way again, you will see 
bits of white paper sticking out of the 
corners of his mouth.” 

Keeping his eyes intently upon 
| the little animal, Benny was re- 


‘around, by a glimpse of the bits of 


| paper protruding from his mouth. | 
| And upon closer observation Benny | 


chipmunk’s check- | Nobody, yet has passed this ——— 


‘saw that the 
| pockets were bulging way, way Out. 
“Why 


‘with intense interest. 


“Oh, he doesn’t consider it trash,” | 


-explained Uncle Jim. “That is ma- 


| Mrs. Chipmunk are very busy at this 
time of year preparing a nursery to 
bring up their family in. But material 
‘for their home is not the only thing 
they carry. They turn their pockets 
into market baskets for food, too. It 
is very convenient when they want 
to carry home nuts and grains to 
store away for winter use. To empty 
their pockets they press their paws 
against their cheeks—and out 
the contents.” 
Making Friends 

“Oh, I do wish I could get a pic- 
ture of one to add to my collection!” 
exclaimed Benny as the little chip- 
munk whisked off. 

“I think you can,” encouraged 
Uncle Jim. “Chipmunks are friendly 
little fellows and easily tamed if not 
frightened or harmed. Chippy often 
comes up on the cabin porch and 
scampers around as tame as any- 
thing, because I have won his con- 
| fidence by supplying him with his 
favorite foods and treating him like 
'a pet.” 


| “TI shall try to make friends with: 

enthusiasti- . 
camera doesn't | 
‘frighten him, perhaps I can get a'| 
|My second I use when I often mean’ picture of him standing on his hind | 
‘legs eating a nut, or one showing | they all laughed. 


him,.too,” said Benny 


ically. “And if my 


My third’s not in “mid,” but is al- him with his pockets full. They are | 


awfully funny pockets, but there is 
one fine thing about them—they 
won't ever wear out!” 


OTHING, decided Benny on the 
first day of his stay, could 


does he stuff his pockets 
| full of trash like that?” asked Benny | 


pop |: 


Rainy Day Rhymes 


—_ ee 


| What shall we do on @ rainy day, 


On a@ day as rainy as ever can be, 
When the downpour keeps us all in- 


oors— 
Dongld, and Mary Clare, and me? 


HAT is thé rhyme which 
Philip made up as the three 
children perched, one autumn 
afternoon, on the window-seat 
in the playroom, with the rain bat- 
tering steadily on the red tin roof 
below. . 
As it happened, the véry question, 


put that way, brought the answer,. 


‘for Mary Clare cried: 

“IT know. Let each one say what 
he sees or hears or thinks, and see 
who can make a rliiyme about it first. 
Like this: 


All of us can see the rain— 
Then someone might say: 
It beats upon the window pane. 


But both boys added lines of their 
own almost together: 


It pours avith all its might and main. 


and, 


Indeed,. there's nothing quite so plain. 


You see, it was a rhyming family. | 
i dashed across the lawn and into the 


The mother of Philip and Donald 


| bath. 


“No, I s’pose not, Katie,” said | 
Margaret Ann, forlernly. “But I do/! 
wish I could find myNbaby doll” 

“Sure now, it'll turn up. But you 
just take this can and fill the birds’ 

I've got gingerbread in the 
oven.” . 


magic for Margaret Ann. She walked 
slowly out to the marble bath in the 
center of the garden, thinking about 
her baby. And the water in the can 
swished back and forth and slopped 
over a little. 

The bath needed attention, for it 
had some dead leaves in it. Mar- 
garet Ann washed them out, and 
then she filled the bowl full of water. 
The — would be pleased with 
their nice clean bath, but they did 
not have any dear little doll babies 
to lose. 

She set the watering can in the 
path, and sat down herself on a, 
stump of a tree. This was generally 
good sport, for the birds loved to 
splash in the water, and it was great 
fun to watch them They would 


other's way, and that would make 
Margeret Ann leugh. 
The Blue Jay’s Treasure 

There was one beautiful Blue Jay 
who flew back and forth between the 
willow tree and the bath, time and 
time again. And each time he lighted 
on the rim of the bath, he dropped 
something out of his bill. Then he 


would flap about in the water a min-| in 
ute or two, grab his treasure, and be! “Bimini, an island owned by a gen- 
off. He did this three times, and Mar-| 
garet Ann was growing very much! 
interested. The fourth time he for-' 
got his treasure and flew away with- | 
He left it in the bottom of | 


out it. 
the bowl. 


But even gingerbread held oi 


ito grow lots and lots of vegetables, 
| though personally I should have pre- 
' ferred nuts.” 


scold, too, when they got im each! watch the ereat machines working 


home for alligators and all kinds 
of lovely curly snakes. 

“You are very fortunate, sir,” he 
said politely one day to a dear old 
gentleman Alligator who was lying. 
half out of the black mud, enjoying 
the warm sunshine. “I would give 
a great deal to be allowed té get 


right into the jolly, black mud, only,” | 
he glanced at Shy Squirrel and whis- | 
_can I do for you?” he asked, as. he 


pered, “I am not allowed to.” 

“It is a nice home,” answered the) 
Alligator, “but I’m thinking of mov- 
ing; it isn’t as quiet as it used to be. 
People are taking all this nice, black, 
home-like mud, and draining the 
water out of it, and then they will 
grow millions of vegetables here. 
I’ve given in my notice, and I shall 
move elsewhere next month and 
settle down for another hundred 
years.” 


“I am sure you will find another 
much better home,” said Shy Squir- 
rel, “and I think it is very sensible 


And off they flew to 


away, turning the useless swamp 
into one big kitchen garden, to sup- 


: 


ply the thousands of people who 
have kitchens but not gardens. 


“I vote we fly over to Bimini,” | 


said Beau St. Bernard presently, “I | 
hear it is quite the thing to do.” | 


And Shy Squirrel answered, “By all | 
meaps,” as she turned to letter “B” 
the guide-book and read out: 


tleman named Mr. John Bull where | 
anyone may obtain a glass of most. 
excellent cold water.” 
“Just the place on 
said Beau St. Bernard, 
started, whiz buzz across the bay 


a hot day,” 
so off they 


Margaret Ann jumped up to seejto Bimini. 


what it was. 


With a cry of delight | 


Of course they had to pass over 


she saw her baby doll under the/|the city of Miami, and saw the won- 


rippling water. 


Then she picked it up quickly, and 


and Mary Clare, besides reading a | house. 


good deal to 
Goose, often made jingles of her 


own to make theni laugh; and they | 
| Mother. 


all had the habit, more or less. 


So now thé game was on. One 


would mention a thought, and after | 


a pause, another would add the 
needed line. Perhaps if the pauses 
and rhyming words are left out, some 
othér boys and girls will like to fill 
them in, 


Today it rains for miles around, 
And makes a pleasant drowsy —— 


A sort of lullaby for flowers, 
That they may sleep through winter —— 


But wanes the springtime comes—why, 
then 
It rain# to wake them up —— 


Out in the street where'er one looks 
Are running little new-made 


Autumn leaves come drifting down; 
Some are red, and some are ——— 


Taey float like little boats, it seems, 
Upon the rain-provided —— 


Ldke treasure frigates from the sea, 
The leaves sail home, it seems to —— 


The raindrops ring on the tin roof 


| Like many a fairy horse's —— 


| warded, when Chippy turned his head | 


IT wonder where thev're riding to, 
And what their hurry is; don't ——? 


Indoors, such weather, people stay; 
Sometimes a car goes purring by, 
With people in it snug and —— 


They look a® cosy as can: be, 
But not moré comf'table than —— 


Here in our fortress safe and dry, 
Pelted by missiles from the —— 


ke loyal knights about A aca lege, 


Li 
| We stand undaunted by the 


The elms and maples. looming large 
Heaving their great limbs, forward —— 


Swaving with windy muttering, 
They come, their pennants —— 


But ‘tis a fray that leaves no sorrow: 
The trees will be good friends 


Here the.door opened, and Mother 
came in smiling. 

“What quiet children!” she said. 
Have you invented a game called 
‘mice’ that keeps you so stiil?” 

“We're nlaying Rainy Rhymes,” 
explained Mary Clare; and then they 
all added something as to how the 
game started, and how it had almost 
turnéd into a rea] story. 

“But it seems to be finished,” said 
Donald doubtfully. “I don’t see how 
we can think of any more.” 

“Then,” said Mother, with another 


smile, suppose I deliver the invita-| 


tion I came bearing: 
My lords and lady fanciful, 
What think you of a candy pull?” 


“Hurrah!” cried Philip. 
“Hurray!” shouted Donald. 
“Good!” piped cry Clare; 


hen somehody' = (guess 
thought to finish the game: 


Hurrah. hurrah, wé'll all be there— 
Philip, Don, and Mary Clare. 


them from Mother | 


Their clothes 


and 


who) | 


“Mother, look, my baby doll! It’s: 
| found!” | 


“Well, 
“She looks pretty wet 
to me.” 

“The Blue Jay found her, Mother, 
and left her in-the birds’ bath for 


me. I saw her drop her.” 


she smiled as she said; 
“I’ve heard that the Blue Jay is 
an honest bird and tries to return 


dear?” 
“Yes, Mother, and I’m so happy! 
Oh, I must be, extra kind to the Blue 
Jays and keep the bath fresh and 
clean.” 


A Rhyme in Blue 


Written for The Christian Scteney Monitor. 


She was too sur-| 
prised to say anything for a minute. ; 


Mother looked up in surprise. Then | 


what doesn’t belong to him, but now | 
we both know that he is, don't we, |} 


They lived in a cottage of “Dreams 
Come True” 

With the singing grass and the bird 
that's blue, 

were as blue as the 
lovely sky, 

And white as the clouds that go sail- 

ing by. 
And they had the moon for a toy! 


) 
' 
i 


Their tiny beds were the same dear | 
hue 
As the attic floor, which was painted | 
blue, 
And four blue eves were closed al] | 
night 


tight 
This dear little girl and boy! 


| 
And blue was the night, and blue the | 
i 


ay 
Over the hills and far away, 
Blue were the flowers the garden | 


grew, | 

And blue were the singing birds that 

flew-— 
For blue is the color of joy! 


And even in winter when skies ree 
gray 

The children were happy the ivetone! 
day i 

Playing the game of “Making Be- 

lieve,” 


And never a quarrel arose to grieve 
Or a cross word to annoy! 


Amy Smith. 
NEW YORK = 
F. A. O. 


CHWARZ 


5th Ave., Cor. 31st St. 


Only Place of Business 


Our Collection of Toys for All 
Occasions Is Most Complete 


The Home of 


TOYS 


Beneath blue covers that snuggled | 


derful long bridge which connects 
Miami with its playground where 
everybody goes for bathing and polo 
and golf: and little steamers were 
fussing backward and forward, also 
motorboats and sailboats, and the 


, | bay was alive with interest and sun- 
isn't that splendid!” said’ 


shine. 

After their rather long trip to 
Bimini, they just took a little spin 
up to Palm Beach, as they had been 
told it was also “quite the place to 
go to,” and there Shy Squirrel 
bought a green sunshade, bécause, 
as she remarked, “Hibiscus flowers. 


worse for dust. 


'¢ “O dear, I wish I had a pair of 


zOlden shoes!” she cried. Then she 
started up gayly. “I'll go and ask 
my?friend the shoemaker if he won't 
make me a pair.” 

Now the village cobbler and Elsa 
were great friends, so he gave her 
a bright smile when she came to his 
shop. “Weil,” my little lady, what 


busily plied his tools. 


* “Dear cobbler, I want a pair of 
lovely golden shoes, like those@ prin- 
cesses used to wear. Won't you 
please make me some?” 

“It can't be done by me, my child,” 
said the old man. 

“Ob, dear, sighed Elsa, trying not 
to feel disappointed. “I thought you 


‘could make any kind of shoes, you 


are so clever.” 

“No; the golden shoes are not 
made of ordinary stuff. Love alone 
cah make little shoes golden and 
little feet light. If you have love 
enough in your heart, your heels 
will grow lighter and your feet will 


surely leave a golden pathway be- 


hind you. Try it and see.” 

Elsa began to understand. She de- 
termined to make her feet useful 
and to run errands cheerfully, and 
do kind things for evervone ag best 
she could. She succeeded s0 well 
that at the end of a week he whole 
village was the brighter for her com- 


ing, and she did indeed leave a path 


of happiness behind her. What was 


her surprise one morning to find a 


little pair of golden- shoes on the 
porch, bearing the message: “For 


|'my Princess Twinkletoes, who has 


earned them by loving service.” And 
after that her cobbler friend never 


called her by any other name. 


A yoo of you may want to write to 
the editor of your page, saying 
what you think of it, or perhaps you 
have some helpful ideas to hand on. 
Address your tetters to: Editor of 
The Children’s Page, The Christian 
Science Momitor, Back Bay Station, 
Boston. 


One of the most 1 


tion of this school? 


each Monday and 


these schools will be 


ities supplied. 


mention the Monitor. 


Christian 


uidance 


—in choosing 


the Right School 


stones in the career of your boy or girl is 
the school which he or she is to attend. 


What have you to guide you in the selec- 


You may find assistance by looking at the 
advertisements of schools which appear 


Christian Science Monitor. 


All have been investigated and are con- 
sidered worthy of your attention. 


An inquiry sent to the director of any of 


information regarding the school’s activ- 


When writing to an advertiser, please 


The 


Monitor 


mportant foundation 
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gladly answered and 
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London Photographic Exhibits ~ %ieainitsse and ine aim 


aos 


terior a hh to the smallest 
of its inside contents. Here are ex- 
hibited books and‘ pictures,* curtains 
and carpets; furniture and fittings, 
all designed-and wrought by mem- 
bers of the New Forest Group of the 
Architectural Arts. 

” For the purposes of this exhibition, 
and indeéd of general organization, } 
the libraries are. divided into eight 


threes Ane in 
English Exhibit 


Special from Monitor, Bureau 
London; Sept. 22 
EXHIBITION of Art in the 


A Round of New York Galleries 


painting, and occasionally strikes a 
distinguished note or two. But he 
material, and gives a sufficiently|is still heavy-handed with his pig- 
personal note to his findings to keep | ments, which, of course, should not 

line. The special exhibitions to | them distinct from the many, m many | be. the case, or should be made, if 
date run to 10—that is, if it be per-| Versions of boulevard and bridge, of ; an inevitable feature of the artist's 


culty of-finding space for pictures of. 
one’s friends. Further, good por-| 
traits are naturally expensive and 
unless the giver can also afford to 
supply frames there is little proba- 
bility .of the picture being safely |. 
-preserved. 

.The Royal Photographic Society's 
seventieth annual exhibition is . of 


the Paris quays and the shores of 
Brittany in their search for pictorial 


New York, Oct. 9 
> Special from Monitor Bureau 


To: first week in October finds 


number of British statesmen and 
writers who have posed for the 
leading American photographers. 

It is rather a matter for régret 
that as modern portrait photography 


Special ‘from Monitor Bureau. 
ondon, Sept. 28. 
ODERN developments ‘in pho- 
tography have been exempli- the art galleries stepping into) 
fied to Londoners this autumn 


a 


Og 


* gecond, 
tae “ment among visit 


’ 
-*- + 


after a considerable~ and distin- 


_ 


Ahe 


_artist this makes his first American 


of high rank and of litfle leisure. 


through three exhibitions covering 
various forms of the. art. All three 
have heen international. in charac- 
ter and the occasion of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of photography gave unusual 
inte ‘rest’to them. 

the London*Salon of Photbe- | 
ig y. the catalogue states fhat “the 
aim of the London Salon is.to exhfbit 
only that class of work in pictorial | 
photography in ayhich there is alis- 
tinet evidence of personal artistic 
feeling and execution.” ‘That .this 
aint has been achieved is clearly evi- 
deft to the visitor, whether hé is 
technieaily informed concerning the 
various forms of photography or 
not. 
The salon exhibit illustrates the 


‘4nfinence of Japanese art. on photog- 


‘raphy,’ Many of. the exhjbits arc 
cia Japanese in character, al 
h yee by British, American 
Peaiaceras photographers. ,Two 
mee storm photographs are 
one of a. gathering thunder 

over the city of St. Peters- 

at the Royal Soci- 


it,” nd Mg other sunshine), 
clouds: over {- 


eh] 


ing. th h 
Pe ng throug eae seep: 


airpla weeping. across 

ay, at the salon. , 
the Professional. Photographers’ 
portrait 


. 


| Apauedaniad” eaautiian,- of 


h exhib ie uch the 


one ee 


ip lon 
rs ‘to ‘the 
that the Austrian: Pon, was the| 


tainly some splen- 
how . B the: 


becomes such a recognized art, popu- 
lar interest én having portraits made: 
is on the wane.. Photographers at- 
tribute this ta the reduced wall space 


photographer than to the general 


cal processes are shown. 


more interest to the professional 


public. Some interesting néw techni- 
| decorate a good library, from its ex- 


N 
Avubes is béing held at the 
Maneard Gallery in Lendon by 
the New Forest Group. Everything is 
exhibited that may go to make and 


ra 


- a ee 
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. Triptych Designad and Executed by Maxwell’ Armfield. ‘ The Two Cabinets 


t+ 
, 


_. and Executed by H. C. Robinson, 


Beneath Are Designed by Maxwell Armfié¢id 
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Chas. Sims? Canvases i in New York 


ac 


Ss: ” Hew. York, Oct. 7 


By RALPH FLINT 
| Search for pictorial truths. There 


\ PENING the new-season’at the are many distinctions that come in- 


Knoedler Galleries is a notable 
Sims, R.A. This well-known English 
‘appearance in a one-man capacity 


guished career in his own country, 
presenting as evidence.of his art cer- 
tain portraits and studies, among 
which is the much-discussed likeness 


of King George V of England, origi- 
nally commissioned for the assembly 
rooms of the "Royal Academy and 
since banished from that august 
mansion as not sufficiently repre- | 
sentative of His Majesty’s person. 
Ever since this full-length portrait 
was first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, it has appareatly been the 
_center of open criticism, so much 
so that after harging for @ year in 
company, with the other portraits of 
British sovereigns at Burlington 
House ig was removed thence at the 
express request of the King. 

At first sight this portrait makes a 
brave showing, with its blacks and 
réds and ‘gold scattered over the 
white expanses of the large canvas. 
It comes upgn the sight an obviously | 
“royal” portrait; with the much be- 
robed figure gf the monarch seated 
upon.a-crimson dais with. golden in- 
‘struments of office clustered about 
nfm, while -éverhead ‘there is the 
glimpse of. column and looped cur- 
tains that invariably accompanies |. 
the “presentation” portrait. The pat- 
tern worked out with these pictorial ; 
elements is well-studied and effective | 
on the whole, but,a closer inspection 
fails to reveal either an arresting 
characterization of His Majesty or, 
any contjnuous flow of inspiration in. 
the actual painting of the portrait; 
it is néither a document of human 
interest nor a beguiling passage with 
the brushes. In fact, after the first 
flush of decorative enjoyment -is 
passed, certain obtrusive and almost 
painful facts crowd through the 
many individual bits which show Mr. 
Sims the skillful artist that he 
usually is. 

The temporary downfall of the 
Sims canvas is said to have been 


caused by the too elegant and danc- 
ing-master legs that have been given 
the King. He is seen dressed in the 
robes of the Garter, wearing the reg- 
ulation white knee breeches and 
hose, and appears a rather inanimate 
and somewhat lackadaisical person- 
age. This impression is further en- 
hanced by the long,. slopiftg lines 
of the heavy robes of office as they 
descend from collar to hem, giving 

a sort of Fujiyama silhouette to His |, 
Majesty's shoulders and very much 
dwarfing. the head that only half 
surmounts the apex of the -roval 
robes. «As everyone versed in the 
painting bf state portraits knows, 
sittings are not often as available 
as the artist might desire, and the 
painful substitution.of models and | 
lay figures has ruined more than one | 
brave attempt at personifying people 


The. Sargent portrait of President | 
Eliot of Harvard is one outstanding | 
example of such discrepancy, and it 
is obviously true in the case of the 
Sims portrait that the artist was, 
perforce obliged to put up -with such 
substitutes for the kingly presence 
as the London studios might pro- 
vide. 

Mr. Sims has brought over two 
-ather large examples of his portrai- 
ture ,one the well-known likeness 
of the Marchioness of Cholmondeley 
with her young son, the other a dig- 
nified study of Prof. Matthew Hay. 
Each of these canvases bears witness 
to Mr. Sims’ talents, the Cholmonde- 
ley group in the way of his long- 
establishe@ facility in developing the 
mother and child theme, the Hay 
portrait in the light: of his ardent 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


26 Fast 56th St.—at Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK 


perial Exhi bition 


Rosert W. SATTERFIELD 
Until Oct. 17th 


«@ 
| 
| 


gratiatingly to the eye on first be- 
‘holdin 
group” of paintings by Charles | 


these works, many traits that 
bear eloquent witness to the artist's 

deep preoccupation, with the fasci- 
nating. problems of light and shade, 
form.and. color. A winning, and eat- 
nest bloom.comes.off these*canvasts 
at first: ehcounter, a certain com- 
municating sense of the artist's. en- 
thusiastic ~-appreciation- of natural 
beauty. “These qualities are pre-emi- 
nen‘*ly Mr. Sims’, perhaps to he found 
in even greater measure in the many [| 
delightful. sketches of women and 
children which supplement the larger 
portraits: 


But where this painter fails to 
keep pace with the problems before 
him is in the establishment of what 
Whistler 80 insistently strove ‘for in 
his painting,.in creating, of the ‘‘en- 
‘velope”'in which aitters.and objects 
‘should appear most naturally en- 
wound and which, .when~ success- 
fully achfeved, gives to the finished 
work that wonderful sense of whole- 
hess and persiiasive environment. 
Thug the .Cholmondeley canvas flies 
apart at many points, with its-sharply 
‘defined contours of the figures and 
arched background decidedly at odds 
‘with the loosely painted flesh and 
tissues of the costumes. If it had 
all gone as swimmingly as the 
freshly painted likeness: of the little 
boy so happily engaged on his 
mother’s knee, this canvas would 
have been a’ very complete summary 
of the artists talents, for the formal 
and informal are most fortunately 
conjoined in pose and characteriza- 
‘tion here., The Hay canvas.is again 
a demonstration of ‘Mr. Sims’ in- 
ability to maintain his:brushmanship 
at high pressure for any great length 
of time, and while the head is solid, 
_ Spontaneously seen, and well sus- 
ees. the red and crjmson robes 

into labored and often unneces- 
a y detail There is a small por- 
trait study of Lord Balfour in the 
exhibition which- does highest credit 
to'the artist’s powers of character- 
ization, and hére there is mood and 
“envelope” to a high degree, to a 


point that would have certainly called | 


forth friendly comment from the 
erstwhile master of White House. 


There are many delightful ex- 
amples of the artist’s, long preoc- 
cupafion with painting children in 
this exhibition. The.fineat run in asort 
of series of mother-and-child sub- 
jects, mostly done in a sketchy way 
and. in gauche or tempera. medium. 
They are happy, sunny glimpses of 
motherhood, intimatcly secn and felt, 
and filled with an abundance of deft | 
and illuminating touches. “Balloons” 
is one .o% Mr. Sims’ paintings that_ 
will appeal to all. Some 40 studies 
of children and grown-ups show the | 
range of his talents and prove con-| 
clusively that he jis far. more at 
home apvith his own. airy fancies and 
conceits than when called upon to 
do the handsome thing by pomp and 
circumstance. 

Mr. Sims first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in. London in 1894, 
and he was eleoted to associate 
membcrship in 1900, becoming a full 
member in 1916. The exhibition will 
continue through Oct. 17. ° é' 
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Arts: and: Crafts a 
Exhibit: in Poona 


,BOMBAY,: India, . Sept.., 5—Under 
the auspices of. the Bombay Art Soci- 
éty for the Deccan and southern 
Maharatta district, an‘art and crafts 


Council Hall at Poona. This *& the 
first time an exbibjtion of this type 
will -be held in. Poona, the autumn 
seat of the Bombay Governnient, and 
in*view of the larze number .of, 
tries and exhibits it promises fo be a 
great success. The entries in¢ctude 
art, crafts and school. competitions, 
for which prizes will be awarded at 
the discretion of the , Judging ¢om- 
‘mittee. 

Included are pictures in oil and 
water color, pastels, prints, sculp- 
ture, architecture and photography, 
needlework, embroidery, handweay- 
ing; woodcarving,; leather embossing, 
brass and silver work. 

The exhibition has received sup- 
| port of the Jeading chiefs in ‘the 
Presiderney, who have made. contri- 
butions ‘of pietures, valuable worxs 
of art and donations, It will he 
opened by Sir Leslie Wilson, the 
Provincial Governor. ) 
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Oldenburg Pissaves in 
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THE HAGUE, Sept. 17 (Special 
Correspondence)—The Rijksmuseum 
has now acquired seven pictures by 
Italian .masters, forming, together 
with some pictures bought in the 
spring of last year with the finan- 
cial help of the Rembrandt Society, 
the famous Oldenburg collection. 
They are the following works: a 
woman's portrait by . Giambattista 
Morini (1520-1578);.a portrait of a 
knight in armor, hy Lorenzo Lotto 
(1481-1546); a Holy Family, by Lo- 
renzo Costa (1460-1535); a portrait 
of a‘young man, first ascribed to 
Filippino Lippi, but. now believed t- 
be the work-of Antoni Pollajuolo;: a 
Madonna and Child, by Marco 
d’Oggiono (1470-1530), and a ma- 
donna,' by Ambrogio Borgognone 
(1450-1523). . 

These pictures make a welcome 
and needed addition to the not ex- 
tensive collection of early Italian 
masters owned by the museum. The 
‘funds required for the purchase 
were raised by the entrance fees. 
It is expected that in future more 
acquisition will be made out of the 
same source. 
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Plans are fast being completed for 
the opening.of the great memorial 
exhibition of works by John Singer 
Sargent at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
| Beaton, Nov. 3. Many examples of 

his' work have ‘been secured, through | 


‘loans by friends of the museum, to | Mirers of his genius. A bibliography, 
'be shown with the museum's own (2 /ist of the artist’s works and several 


+ large collection of Sargent works. Jt | illustrations_give the volume value 


|is nnderstood-that there will. be at | 
‘least 100 oil paintings alone, be- 
| sides many water colors, drawings, 
and other work. The museum itself 
owns 22 oils by Sargent, 57 of his 
water colors, and 15 drawtngs, be- 
sides the murals installed about two 
years ago, and the 18 new mural dec- 
orations to be unveiled on the open- 
ing day of the memorial exhibition. 
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Scott & Fowles 
| Art Galleries | 


667 Fifth Avenue 
Between 52d and 53d Streets 


New York City 


Paintings 7 
W ater Colors: 


and 
Drawin gS 
Bronzes 
by Paul Manship | 


Amsterdam Rijksmuseum 


exhibition will shortly be held in the | 
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El Greco 


Greeo, by Elizabeth du,Gue Trapier, 
Naw York: ‘The, Hi pant Society of 
Amcrica. ‘ 


T 1s just. those qualities in an 
[ sce that’ characterize him as 
“queer” ant “pecu! iar” during his’ 
HMfetime that maké him such good 
subject matter for an imaginative 
pen centuries later. Almost ¢very 
hknownh’ circumstance ‘of Bl Greco's 
riife--there gre fewy known, ta, he 
sure—seems to add Farther domantic 
interest to the strange personality 
of that artist. 
‘His Oriental precedent, his Vene- 
tian training, his life in old Toledo, 
his “love of. excessive ostentation,” 
pictures themselves, the ‘colors and 
draperies, what curious end fascinat- 
ing associations! Wds his brush in- 


S, 


'tentionally incorrect? 
'sciously seek the bizarre? 
world is filled with El Grecan enthu- 


# incisively the racial differences and 


j bolic color, its dypamic composition 


Did he con- 
The art 


siasts and critics; Every bit of new 
literature .that. appears om the sub- 
ject of El Greco is welcome, espe- 
cially if it offers some new informa- 


‘devcted to the 


4 David Blies...... i ae tle H 


tion. 

- The Hispanic Society of America | 
has recently brought out a mono- 
graph on “El Greco” by Elizabeth du | 
Gue Trapier. The author makes no | 
effort at-a solution of the enigmatic | 
problem of El Greeo, but shows | 
interest in the. temperament of t 
artist @nd the effect of his life and | 
surrovndings upon. his paintings. | 
First, there were the early days in| 
Venice when some of his work could 
be scarcely distinguished from. that | 
of the Venetians. 

Then, the artist came to Toledo, to | 
this day the most picturesque city | 
of Spain with its’ancient relics of the: 
art of mosque, synagogue, and | 
church. El Greco entered into the | 
mystic struggle of that century with 
fresh insight. To his eye many pecu- 
liarities were ¢émphasized that passed 
unnoticed as mere matter of fact by 
natives. In portraiture he established 


} 


variations in their character. 
His painting with its heat and fer- 
vor, its dramatic enthusiasm, its sym- 


revealed the inner turmoil, the rest- 
less struggle of thought and belief of 
the day. Mannerist that he was, like 
Tiepolo and Tintoretto, the manner- 
isms were diverted effectively into 
the direction of emotional intensity 
and not merely toward esthetic 
flare. And then one asks, would El 


Greco have painted thus without the |__ 


stimulating life of Toledo before him? 
Could he have. painted thus if he! 
were Spanish born? 

Elizabeth Trapier does not solve 
the problem of E! Greco, but she pre- 
sents much information that is sym- 


isonet 


? May 


il du Faubourg Saint Honore, Paris; 


pathetic and illuminating to the ad- ! 


las a text and source book. 


Lexington Gallery 


160 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Corner of Thirtieth Street 


For rent for exhibitions... social affairs = 


day or evyenine, 45 feet | 
square, 25 feet high, scats 200, acoustics | 
and ijighting, unsurpassed ; write for ; 
tertis and dates. 


and music, 


Travelers 
Overseas 


be interested 
The Christian | Science 
publishes on Tuesday advertise- 
‘ments from London and other 
cities of the British Isles; on Fri- 
day advertisements from Paris, 
Florence, ..and other eities in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
ee? Pai and, and Sweden; {| 
also Friday advertisements 
from hacaratia and South Africa. 


Branch advertising 
the Monitor, where 
cordglly welcomed, 
at 2, Adeiphi Terrace, 
in the Elysee Building, 


to know that 
Monitor 


ofices of |} | 
Visitors are 
will be feund 
London; 
56, Rue 
and at ¥1, Via Magenta, Florence, 
Italy. 


| The Gea icom 


different ‘types—music, . prison, 
lage, New Forest, seafaring, chil- 
dren's garden, school and college. 
Each type of Jibrary has its own 
fitting exhibits. No section impresses 
one more in this.exhibition than that 
devoted to the fittings, furniture and 
decorations of.a music library, This 
is principally because of two works 
of art by Maxwell Armfield. The one 
is a triptych illustrating the three 
types of musical instriuments—per- 
cussion, wind and strings. ioe other 
is “Danseuses de Delphe,” a. repre- 
sentatidn of DebusSy’s composition, 
In the seafaring section exhibits 
are sectional and deck:-plans of the 
Mayflower. Everything on and of this 
famous ship is here recorded and set. 
down.in its proper place, with the 
result that, at a first’ glance, the old 
Mayflower’ appéars ts have become 
somewhat larger and more compli- 


‘cated than the modern Leviathan! 


A close inspection of this plan gives 
one a vivid idea of this little vessel. 
Another intetesting section is that 
New FPorest, with 
etchings by Haywood Sumner, which 
served as illustrations to his well- 
known book on the New Forest. 
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A Coward C omedy 


Special. dh proadior Bureau 


badd 


NBW. YORK, Oct. ¢_phestns Elli- 
ott’s Théater, beginning Oct. 5, 1926, 
The Messrs. 


Noel Coward and Laura Hope ‘Crews. 
The cast: 


Sorel Bliss..., . Frieda ae et 
Simon 1 gece hed e's Kirk bcks Gavin M 
.Alice Belmoré Cll re 
Judith Bliss.. Laura Hope Crews 
arry. Davenport 
Sandy Tyrell Reginald ShemMeid 
Mey WEL RING. c wk acces eeeue Phyllis Joyce 
Richard Greatham George Thorpe 
Jackie Cory LOM: vane ciceees .Margot Lester. 


Noel Coward is the author of “Hay 
Fever,” and’ Noel Coward is an un- 
usually talented young dramatist, as 
the. majority of those interestéd in 
the theater know by this time., Mr, 


Coward's poptilarity in London dur- 
ing the past.few years is in oa fair 
way of duplication In New York, par- 
ticularly so if he..gives ws such/ 
delightful samples: of his work as 
the new comedy at the Maxine El- 
liott Theater. 

_ Noel.Coward may be.very young 
in years, but he is very gifted us a 
technician—he may Rot even be con- 
scious of his.technigal skill, but it 
ig there just the same. The dramatic 
exporé6 in “Hay Fever” is. well-nigh 
perfect. Tho curtain rises on the hall 
of the Bliss’s house at Cpoxham, 

Eng. The Bliss family consists of 
the fathér, a’ successful author of 
popular novels; the mother, a retired 
actress, who is clinging tenaciously 
to her youth; and a young son and 
daughter who have.been brought up 
to. have opinions of their own.. Each 
member of this family, unknown to 
the others, has:invited a guest for 
the week-end. It so happens that in 
each case the, guest is particularly 


distasteful to all'‘of the others. That |. 


Shubert present “Hay | 


missible to count the vartous offer- | quaint old village and sunlit sea that | equipment, to serve some special end 


as 


by 


its 


exhibitions of its seven co-operating | 
societies, now for the first time oper- | 
ating under the head of a general y 
} Fever,” by Noel Coward, Staged by | ' director. Alon Bement, the first in- | 
'cumbent of this new post now made | 
possible through 
John D. Rockefeller Sr., 
the guests who attended the fornial | 
open'ng of the exhibitions this eve- |, 
ning. 
large gallery has been awarded this | 
‘yoar to the Society of Craftsmen, an: | 
a diversified array of American craft- 
work .has been arrangod to suggest 
the drawingroom of a large house. 
Furniture, pottery, 
‘Tugs, tapestries, needlework, bilver, 
lenamels, wood carvings, 
stained glass, etc., either original or. 
in adaptation show the wide-ranging, ross’s are obviously the outcome ~d B 
/ an earnest delving into the intricate 
_matters of form and color, and of an 
‘abiding willingness to ptt the mod- 
ern 
ito a full test. 


which happens as the result of such 
a mix-up can no more be described 
in detail than can a fireworks display. 


unit; 
morial exhibition that opens at the 
Metropolitan Museum.-next Monday | 
will be sufficiently imovortant tov put 
the present art season on schedule’ 


These columns have alfeady carried 
texts dealing,with the pleasant show- 
ing of eighteenth century prints at 
Keppel’s and’ the exhibition of the | 
Sims’ 
Knoedler’s. 
_ Running down the list of other ex- | 
hibitions to be considered, we come 
upon the seven-branched showing at | 
the Art Centor, the: lively landscapes | 
of W. J. Potter at the Dudensing Gal- 
lerie@s, 
Satterfield and pottery 
Poor at the Montross Gallernes, 
sculpture group at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries, 
’shawsky ‘at the Reinhardt Galleries, 
the etchings of James McBey at 
Knoedler’s, the block-printed textiles 


‘Crafts, and the interesting collection 
of old ‘star maps and astronomical 
charts at the Wexhe Galleries, surely 
a sufficiently-varied fare for anyone | 
just starting in a season cf gallery- 
trott ng. 

The Art Center has officially opened 


talents of thix body of workers. 
The Art Alliance, under the new 
direction of Helen Appleton Read, 
has redecorated its galleries for the | 
occasion, and brought to its cheer- 
ful, 
collection 
ican water colors. 
painters in this medium -as Edward 
Hopper, 
Charles Demuth, | 
Charles Burchfield. Mahonri Young, | 
Lars Hoftrup, Sandor Barnath, 
bert W. Heckman, Bradley Tomlin, | 
and Stan Wood are among the other | 
exhibitors. A most worthwhile gath- | | 
ering of the water colorists and aj_._ 
The | Shubert 


Great Northern 


credit 
Americen Institute of Graphie Arts | 
has arranged a most comprehensive | 
and instructive exhibition of ° 
and 
rectors’ 
Society of Illustrators and the. Pic- 
toria! Photographers of America are 
also exhibitors in the gallerics. 
The Warshawsky 
fresh from Paris, 
ican painter enjoys a ‘considerable 
| reputation. 


and of course the Bellows Me- | 


completely and formally open. 


paintings just opened at 


the paintings by Robert W. 
by Varnum |) 
the 


the paintings by A. G. War- 


Gilbert Fletcher at the Arts and 


fourth year with the combined 


the generosity of | 
addressect | 


The position of honor In the | 


glass, ironwork, 


sculpture, | 


pinkish walls a most delightful | 
of contemporary Amer- 
Such masterful 


Emerton Heitland, | 
George Hart.and | 


Ww. 


Al- 


to the Art” Alliance. 


‘Paper | 
The Art. Di- 


Paper Making.” 
the 


Club, the Stowaways, - 


canvases are| 
where this Amer- 


He follows faithfully in 


This play and its acting are so, the steps of the French iaodocaptets 
delicately interwoven that the pres- | who have avers these Many years 


ent writer can think of nothing more | 
appropriate with which to compare 
it than apiece of beautiful point 
‘lace, and to.state~that he believes 
the play and performance of “Hay 
Fever” to. be by) all odds the first 
genuinely artistic success of the sea- 
son. It is hoped that large audiences 
at the Maxine Elliott Theater will: 
prove that New York has the good | 
taste to appreciate a charming Play | 
beautifully acted. 

Laura Hope Crews. is delightful as‘ 
the mother, even if her. performance | 
is a bit overstressed. Harry Daven- 


without any reservations. 


seem that Frieda’ Inescourt and | 


Gavin Muir could not be improved | rhe taugh 
ie Sensation 


upon a& the temperamental son and 
daughter, and: the four guests are! 
capitally played by Reginald Shet- 
field, Phyllis Joyce, George Thorpe, 
and Margot Lester. Special mention 
should also be made of the fine per- 
formance given: by Aliee Belmore 
Cliffe of the’ part of Clara, the maid | 
of all work. Ss. 
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bleau vogue came to an end. 
remain curiously Amer- | 
‘ican, which is just so much to this: 
living and | 
| working among the vastly leading | 
influences of La Ville Lumiere is so) 
apt 
painter's art along the lines of what- | 
ever may be: the fashionable creed | 
Mr. Warshawsky’s paint- | 
| ing is of a compactly organized and | 
A number | 
of the views of Paris shown here | 
kerve to illustrate the newly issued | 
book by Robert Forrest Wilson en- | ‘Galleries. new examples of Varnum 
There are | Poor's splendid pottery, and they de- 
in| note his ever rising talents in fresh 
of | guise. 
is a handful of por-| textiles before mentioned 
but this painter is | article are made from Jinoleum cuts, 
the | and deal decoratively with the sump- 


canvases 


painter's 


of the day. 


literally 


titled “Paris on, Parade.” 
ia 
Venice 
. Spain, and ther 
traits as well, 
| essentially 
landscapist 
whose art is able to reach a large | main. Mr. Fletcher 
public and to bring much pleasure. | 

The paintings at the 
Gallerles are also by an American | 
painter who has done most of his. 
work in Europe, but in this case the | 
light and decorative touch of mod- 
/ernism is well in evidence. 
wa 
'under Walter Sickert, where he lived | 
for a decade or more, and his paint- 
ings are to be found in many notable 
collections in England and America. 
His feeling for landscape has grown | 


from a more or less static state of | 


qu 


so 


ings at. the Art.Center as a single| have come from the various land- | 
scapists’ brushes since the Fontain- 
His | 


credit, since 


to shape and color a young 


projected sort. 


done 
parts 


of } 
in 


canvases 
various 


number 
and 


the outdoor man, 


of conservative type 


Dudensing | 


William 


Potter started painting in London | 


and in so doing disappear. Certain 


| still-life studies are interesting, and 


some of the smaller landscapes are 
well worth inspecting. Mr Satter- 
field's art, furthermore, signalizes @ 
transitional accomplishment not 
easily effected, though often tried by 
illustrators and cartoonists—that of 


entering the ranks of.the painters 


who go in for the so-caHed non-com- 
mercial art. He has a wide reputa- 
tion through the central part of the 
United States as a cartoonist, and 
so his present New York exhibition 
is very much of an artistic achieve- 
ment. 

There are also at the Montross 


Fletcher hand-blocked 
in this 


The 


tuous galleons that once. sailed the 
works his colots 
'on variously tinted cloths, occasion- 
ally turning to gold on velvet, and 
he captures some very handsome ef- 
fects along the way in both form 
and texture. The sculpture at 


'Ferargil’s is by three young workers 


in this fleld, and is of interest to 
those who are watcting the ranks 
of the younger men. Karl Illava, O. 


' Maldarelli and Georg Lober aré the 


artists exhibiting here, and they all 


| display 


let appreciation of natural beauty | 


an intensive 


He is bolder now with 


architectural renderings, 


quite unknown to his touch! 


Avignon.” if, 
race and'| 


“Palais des Papes, 
loses something of 


Mr. Satterfield’s paintings at Mont- 


qqpeem es ee 


, ane 


theories of pictorial dynamics 
He is definite in his 
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searching for the/| 
inner moods and meanings of places 
and things. 
his 


Ot 


AR 


Girls 


The 5000 Seat 


| Meffopoliian | 


spot- | eenth: 


ting his shadows with a fine free- | 
dom 
' when he was painting, for instance, | 
| his 
he 
mellow charm in hf¥s“charge of style} — 
ihe is the gainer in arresting design , 
and brilliant color. 


original and well-handled 
pleces. Beside the Sims canvases, the 
Knoedler Galleries have an interest- 
ing display of etchings and water 
colors by James McBey, and the 
collection of old star maps and as- 
tronomical charts of early eight- 
eentury facture, brought -by 
Mr. Weyhe from an Amsterdam col- 
'lector of note and now to be seen 
at his Lexington Avenue shop, are 
well worth a trip. They are dec- 
| arative and quaint to a high i pe 
R. 
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EDITORIALS 


There are many ways of establishing friend- 
lier relations between the peoples, but it is to be 
doubted whether there 
is any better way than 
that of cultural contacts. 
Economic agreements 
may well pave the way 
for political rapproche- 
ments, but intellectual 
exchanges may be still 
more fruitful of results. 
It would be wrong, perhaps, to exalt one method 
at the expense of another. They are comple- 
mentary, and indeed depend upon each other. 
Political cordiality, economic solidarity, are in 
themselves not enough: there should also be 
encouraged the closest possible understanding, 
something which can only be achieved if one 
nation knows what another is doing in the realm 
of art, of philosophy, and of physical science, M. 
de Monzie,-the French Education Minister, rec- 
ognized this axiom, and while his colleagues 
were endeavoring to conclude accords in the 
shape of security pacts and commercial treaties 
with Germany, he was occupied in discussions 
with his Berlin colleague, which would have the 
effect of bringing France and Germany into a 
community of intelligence. 

To the same end the French are establishing 
in Paris an International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation, which will be a sort of clearing 
house for the élite of the world. It is certain that 
if the institute fulfills its purpose, it will accom- 
plish a most important work, and one can only 
wish it well in its admirable task. 

At the same time the French Government is 
endeavoring to stimulate its artistic and literary 


mare 


Cultural 
Contacts 
Aid Peace 


{ a 


propaganda and to make known to other nations~-+ 


the most worthy productions of French civiliza- 
tion. In this connection the private initiative of 
Firmin Gémier, who is the director of the Odéon, 
the subsidized state theater which ranks only 
second to the Comédie Francaise, is to be par- 
ticularly noted. He is desirous of establishing 
what he has called a League of Nations of the 
Theater. According to him, the association 
should meet periodically in full session, and 
there should be convoked all those who are con- 
cerned with modern drama. Every country 
would thus be aware of the best that was beinz 
done in every other country. In the execution 
of his project M. Gémier has turned, first of all, 
to Berlin. This is a remarkable fact which dem- 
onstrates that, although there is still much 
which separates the two great European coun- 
tries which face each other across the Rhine, 
there is nevertheless a growing appreciation of 
each other on the common ground of art. In 
this domain there are no frontiers. If barriers 
exist, artificially created, they should be broken 
down. 

In itself, perhaps, the present plan might be 
regarded as of no special importance, but taken 
in conjunction with other plans that are being 
prepared, it has a high significance. M. Gémier 
hopes to organize next summer a great interna- 
tional theatrical festival, which will unite the 
troupes and the techniciens of various countries, 
and he purposes to put at the disposal of foreign 
dramatists and players a studio, a theater and a 
lyric theater. ; 

Each country which wishes to participate 
must promise to send representative companies 
to Paris for at least three successive years: This 
is a beginning, but it is anticipated that the 
movement thus started will develop considerably. 

If, therefore, one surveys the Whole field and 
takes account of the convergent lines on which 
many people are working for the establishment 
of artistic and intellectual relations between the 
peoples, one will be persuaded that there is here 
a most promising attempt to give to the peoples 
at present separated by mutual prejudices and 
by ignorance a better understanding ef each 
other. With understanding there will come ap- 
preciation of each other’s qualities and a less 
exacting regard for each other’s defects. To 
understand: all, it has been well said in a French 
proverh, is to forgive all. All those who are striv- 
ing to forward fuller knowledge and to awaken 
warmer sympathies are td be commended, for, 
consciously or unconsciously, they are-the true 
peacemakers of the, world. 


Again there is to be made an appeal to fed- 
eral authority to supplement and make effective 
an undertaking which it 
Ss 
| A 


has been found next to 
impossible to accom- 
Federal Curb 
x ii@ 
on Pistols | 
AG “4 


he 


greatest effort of indi- 
vidual states. Local op- 
tion, to apply the term 
in its broader sense, has 
many times been proved 
ineffective in the effort to regulate or prohibit 
undesirable -traffic among or between the 


plish through even the 


states. Boundary lines which impose no phys-_ 
ical barriers were found to be ineffective dur-* 


ing the years when the people of the United 
States sought to regulate the traffic in intox- 
icating liquors according to the whim of the 
people of the several communities or the legis- 
lative ukase of the different states. The time 
came when it was realized that if the saloon 
was ever to be outlawed it must be by national, 
rather than local or community action. 


Similarly it appears to have been shown that: 


any effective regulation prohibiting the traffic 
in firearms must be imposed by federal au- 
thority. In some of the states, notably New 
York, it has been attempted to forbid, by legis- 
lative fiat, the sale of pistols and other similar 
weapons designed to be borne on the body. 
But experience has shown that evasion of these 
laws is not impossible, Now, under the egis 
of a committee recently organized in New York 
City, an effort is to be made to induce Congress 
to enact and enforce a law making it illegal 
to convey pistols into any state which has for- 
bidden the carrying of concealed weapons, or 
their possession, except as provided by law. 
Those active in this campaign announce that 
they are proceeding upon the theory that fur- 
ther delay is unnecessary in completing a 
national survey of conditions or in compiling 
tables of statistics showing the number of 
offenses committed by persons illegally in pos- 
session of forbidden weapons. 6ufficient 


' unique array. 
Jage of Old World atmosphere gave to the pic- 


xnowiedge of the prevalence of such iaStinke 
has already been gained. It is proposed now to 
take the next and only logical step, as the or- 
ganizers of the committee see it. 

One wonders if there will appear, in some 
form or another, under the sponsorship of those 
who pretend to make their appeal in the name 
of individual freedom, an organization which 
might properly assume a name such as the 


Association Against the Anti-Pistol-Carrying 


Law. It might quite logically follow, if those 
who assume the privilege of violating and nulli- 
fying the law prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors, forbidden by the 
fundamental law of the land, have the effront- 
ery to parade their lawlessness publicly, that 
the defenders of highwaymen, bank robbers 
and housebreakers might with impunity oppose 
the enactment of a law designed to safeguard 
and protect human life. Personal liberty, they 
may well insist, is a sacred heritage. 


While in the United States the President is 
permitted to address the public on any subject 
he chooses and is free to 
express whatever opin- 
ions he may harbor with- 
out other barriers than 
those set up by his own 
judgment, the European. 
kings are not so unre- 
strained. In both Italy 
and Spain the sovereigns 
live under the censorships of dictators, like all 
their fellow nationals, and under parliamentary 
governments the powers of the constitutional 
monarchs of other Old World kingdoms are 
hardly less circumscribed. 

In England it has long been a recognized prac- 
tice for the King to have his address from the 
throne at the opening of Parliament prepared 
by whatever Cabinet happens to be in power. 
If it is Liberal, the King’s address reflects the 
Liberal attitude; and if it is Conservative, his 
words summarize that party’s tenets. In the 


oes. 
% A King’s 
Right to 
Free Speech 


isin 


small European kingdoms the governmental 


systems of which are modeled more or less 
closely upon the British, the situation is about 
the same. The kings reign, but do not govern, 
and all their decrees must be countersigned by 
a responsible cabinet member. In their public 
utterances they must be careful not to say any- 
thing that runs counter to the policies of the 
government chosen by the popularly elected 
parliaments. If they exceed the bounds of dis- 
cretion they are promptly called to order. 

A case in point has just come up in Sweden. 
There, until quite recently, the King retained a 
number of traditional prerogatives. Among 
these was his ancient right, as commander-in- 
chief of the military forces, to address the citi- 
zens directly on matters concerning the national 
defense. After having lain dormant for several 
decades, this privilege was tested out in the 
spring of 1914. As a measure of agitation 
against the Liberal Government, the Conserva- 
tive.Opposition then organized.a demonstration 
by peasants at the royal castle, and by pre- 
arrangement the King addréssed these visitors 
in favor of better military preparedness. His 
speech had not been submitted to the Govern- 
ment, and the next day it resigned in protest. 

The outkreak of the World War complicated 
the situation and there was no clear-cut deci- 
sion by popular ‘vote. Now a similar situation 
has arisen. By the combined votes of the Social- 
Democrats and the People’s Party, as well as of 
many Liberals, it was decided last spring to 
reorganize the army and to discontinue many 
old regiments, particularly those of cavalry, for 
which aviation was substituted as an independ- 
ent arm. Some of those regiments were over 
300 years old and at the dissolution ceremonies 
of one of them, the Smaaland Hussars, which 
Gustavus Adolphus commanded in person at 
the battle of Lutzen in the Thirty Years War, 
the present King, Gustav V, permitted himself 
to express regrets at the legislative decision 
and to voice hopes for “better times.” eo 

This was: well in accord with the Conserv- 
ative sentiments of the officers present, but the 
next day he was taken severely to task, not 
only by the governmental Social Democratic 
organs, but also by those of the People’s Party. 


“He was told that while he was entitled to en- 


tertain personal opinions on questions of public 
policy, he had no right to express them in 
public; that having countersigned the law he 
was bound by it, like everyone else. While he 
is not likely to suffer any official censure, his 


personal prestige being considerable, he is not 


in a position to make any change in the 
situation. 


en eee ee a eS 


It may be recalled that Hamlet once said, 
“Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounc’d 
it to you, trippingly on 
the tongue, but if you 


| eae 
' The Annual | mouth it, as many of 


: : , || your players do, I had as 
Town Criers’ | lief the town crier spoke 
Contest | 


my lines.” And if one 


| may draw. conclusion 
tT “the recent contest of 


‘= 
yo eae 


_ from the competitors in 


town criers, held annually at or near Pewsey, . 
| Eng., 
that this year’s champion had a voice like a 


he had reason for his plea, for one reads 


mountain torrent! This competition is open to 
criers from all parts ‘of the United Kingdom, 
and is in fact designed to find out which of 
them all has the loudest and clearest voice. 
There are many quaint ceremonies observed 
in England that have their origin in the Middle 
Ages, and they all have their ffidividual beauties 


and points of interest, but it is questionable’ 


whether any one of them can vie with the color- 
ful activities of this town-crier championship. 


| This year, for instance, no less than seventeen 


contestants, arrayed in the distinctive and grand 
trappings of their ancient craft, presented a 
And their setting in the little vil- 


ture an air of reality that seemed to bring back 


| the centuries long since past.. 


It was noticed in this contest, which by the 
way was said by those who have followed the 


_ event for years to have been the best that has 
| vet been held, that the largest voice did not 
by any means go with the largest man, some 
| of the contestants with the most astonishing 


powers—both as to volume and clarity of tone 
—being comparatively small bess physique. One 


tain sections of Ken- 


automobiles, Frank A. Goodwin, 


' competitor, it is said,’ claimed to have a voice 


which could be heard for seven miles, but per- 
haps hé lacked the clearness demanded by the 
judges, for he did not win the prize, which 
went to a man who defeated even the previous 
champion. Seldom, say the inhabitants of 
Pewsey, have they enjoyed such ear-splitting 
cries or have the flat stretches of Salisbury 
Plain resounded to a greater variety of far- 
flung vocal tones. 

The formula prescribed in this champion- 
ship contest, in practicing for which the com- 
petitors have been training for months in 
various sections of the land, was specially con- 
structed of words difficult to pronounce dis- 
tinctly enough to be heard by the judges who 
occupied a tent several hundred yards away. 
This is what each contestant had to ring out 
in clarion accents: 

Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! All found at Pewsey and D'strict 
Carnival, biggest and brightest spectacle in the south and 
west of England. A week of revelry and pageantry. A 
procession of stupendous proportions passing through 


scenes of fairyland amid a blaze of brilliant illumination. 
God save the. King! 


' 


It did not remain for the Dixie Highway, thaf 
broad and picturesque roadway extending from 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., | 

to the southern tip: of ee : 

Florida, to bring culture Along the 

and opportunity to the Boe 

New Dixie 

wey 

tucky has completed a 

new link which unites in added friendly bonds 


south. Yet the comple- 
tion of the great boule- 
once widely separated sections of the United 
States. In this picturesque hilly portion of the 


vard through the moun- 


Blue Grass State the Dixie Highway passes | 


along wirat, but recently, were mere bridle 
paths and foot trails through brush and trees. 
These passes, so-called, were not available for 
ordinary travel. A speaker at the banquet 
which was held to celebrate the completion ‘of 
the highway explained that in some cases a 
traveler was obliged to journey nearly two 
hundred miles by rail around the base of a 
mountain in order to reach a, point a little 
more than a dozen miles distant, as the. crow 
flies, from the starting point. 

The same speaker drew an entertaining and 
interesting picture of this section of Kentucky 
as it existed until recently. He said: 

Imagine a country where vehicles wer@ unknown; 
where it was no uncommon sight to*see a woman astride 
a mule, a sack of corn across the saddle pommel, a “baby 
on one arm and a basket on the other; where schools, 
when they existed, were reached by children ‘only after a 
tramp of miles. through a wilderness but little changed 
since the days when Daniel Boone passed” ‘through the 
Cumberland Gap. 

As the motorcade passés through these. sections !{n 
the next few days, those of us who take part in this long 
motor trip.of celebration will ride over hard-surfaced 
roads. and, 
from their “flivvers” by the same women who, a few 
years ago, had never seen a wheeled vehicle of any sort, 
much less a motorcar. 

In the educational and sociological advantages which 
the Dixie Highway will bring to communities of this 
sort, it will more than justify the millions of dollars 
which have gone into its construction. 

Those who may be inclined at times to be im- 
patient or resentful because of the traffic con- 
gestion encountered in and near the larger cities, 
should endeavor to — a mental picture of the 
transformation of these less progressive neigh- 
borhoods, not alone in the Kentucky mountains, 
but in almost numberless sections of the world, 
wrought since the advent of the motorcar. There 
is no greater civilizer than the understanding 
which is gained by friendly and constant contact 
between those who have been backward or have 
remained ignorant, and those who have pro- 
gressed in the realization of right ideas. 

Along the Dixie Highway, almost from one end 
to another, there has been spread out an inter- 
esting and pleasing panorama. For centuries, no 
doubt, travelers will enjoy these beauties and 
mark the characteristic differences between the 
people and industries of the north and those of 
the south. With the passing of the years these 
differences will grow less and less and become 
hardly noticeable as the social and commercial 
strata blend and mingle. Even the mountaineers 
in-the emancipated regions along the route will 
emerge, in broader and broader areas, from the 
seclusion which bound them before the winding 
asphalt pavement straightened the curves and 
leveled the -steep grades in their rugged hill 


pathways. ORE 
Editorial Notes 


The Fascist newspapers have given full credit 
to Fascismo for the new Metropolitan branch 
railway from Naples to Rome, and why should 
they not? For it certainly appears to bea piece 
of construction of which all who'wére concerned 
in its building can be proud. Anyhow, the new 
line should be a great boon to Neapolitans, who 
have in the past been forced to waste hours 
every week waiting at street corners for the 
street cars covering the same territory. The 
entire equipment is of the very latest type, and 
even includes escalators where these have been 
judged necessary. These latter, by the way, have 
provoked much merriment and delight, being 
like a new toy in the hands of a child. Allowing 
for stops, of which there are seven, the trip 
takes slightly more than half an hour, and trains 
run every fifteen minutes. Neapolitans will have 
none bug themselves to blame is the? do not 
make this railway a model for a lot of others. 


——<" 


In issuing his latest warning to operators of 
registrar of 
motor vehicles in Massachusetts, is performing 
a public service by calling attention to several 
of the outstanding faults which every automo- 
bilist should conscientiously and persistently 
avoid. He urges, for example, that motorists 
shall not drive after taking a drink of liquor, 
that they shall not drive faster than conditions 
warrant, that they shall not attempt to pass a 
number of cars ahead of them, as they may be 
forced by oncoming traffic to “cut in,” and that 
they shall not speed by intersecting streets. In 
a word, every motorist, when tempted to indulge 
in any of those vagaries of the road which have 
caused so many mishaps, had better call to 
mind and act upon punch! 8 advice to those 
about to get married, “ : 


ane me 


in the towns and villages, will-be greeted | 


| 


| out in practice. 


| a statutory 
| occupations regarded as harmful and hazardous, such as 


Sauinienes Sentiment in Scotland 


eA . . 

“A gentleman to see-you,” said a voice, and in wa!ked 
oie of our leading temperance workers and incidentally 
one of the city’s councilors: I greeted -him; periaps 
less cordially than usual, as I had just returned from a 
hard day’s work in the country. 

He was not long in making known the object of his 
visit. Would I help in getting signatures for a requisi- 
tion for a poll wnder the. Temperance Act. I thought 
deeply—but only for-a minute—then- my thoughts went 
to ary ‘America, which I had seen, and to dry Scotland 
which I hoped to see. .Was I not working most days from 
early to late—but surély I could not refuse his appeal. 


The reqhisition was for a rural area where no poll had 
ever been held. I accepted—and a list of voters in an 


outlying part was put in my hands. - 

The time available for the work was short, so on the 
first opportunity I set off om my. bicycle accompanied 
by Kiltie. Kiltie is a very thoughtful Cairn terrier and 
he views local option with approval, especially when it 
means visits to farmyards. 

We were armed with a very impressive looking docu- 
ment which said: “We, the subscribers hereto, being 
Electors in No. XLI ward of the City: of Edinburgh, do 
hereby demand a Poll-under the terms of the .Temper- 
ance (Scotland) Act 1913.” Kiltie and I Knew that 10 
per cent of the electorate must ask for a poll before one 
could be held, so we sped forth with high ee. 

od > > ‘ ' 

At the first farm we were sternly received by an old 

lady who apparently doubted our mission. “Is it tem- 


perance?” she asked, “for I believe in temperance.” It 
was to that end a poll was being asked for, I told her, and 


| she seemed satisfied. She took away the form, and fifteen 


minutes elapsed before shg and’ her daughter completed 
their part on it. 

Meanwhile the daylight was departing. Pushing’ on 
up the hill to an ancient castle’ we tackled..the cus- 
todian. But this time we did not have such a walkover. 
‘Na, na,” he said, “I'll no sign: 1 believe in. takin”. the 
drink when I want it and leavin’ it When I don't.” His 
handsome but gloomy-looking wife apparently agreed 
with him, and chased Kiltie out of ayer door’ through 
which he had been straying. 

A dairy farmer was our next “tafch—he ' was. 4. 
lighted to ask for a poll, and -there was tio dou as to 
which option he would favor. Off he went with my 
requisition form, and I-sat in the shadow of: the old 
castle and waited--Kiltie seemed to be. enjoying the 
company in the farmyard.. By and by,’ back.came the 
Aarmer with his sfgnature and that-of his wife and ote 
of his men. His brother was out or, he; too, would ‘bave 


| in. on 


signed. “We are a’ temperance folk here,” he said 
earnestly. 

On we went to the brand new house of one of our 
local magnates. He only interviewed me in the glare 
of electric light on his veranda and advised me to let 
sleeping dogs lie. No, he would not sign, -His wife? 
Oh, she voted as he told her. “I can hardly believe that,” 
said I. “Neither can IJ,” said he. We parted amiably, and 
he watched to see that I reached his gate in the dark. 

The next evening we set off again. The sun was 
dropping—a great red ball—behind the purple ok 
few stars were out in the clear sky and a harvest 
was making its appearance. Some of the fields were 
cleared, and in others they had just left off “leading.” 
At the farm cottages of a large and prosperous farm 1 
was well received. : 

+ + > 


An old woman said, “Aye, I'll sign, but I'l no be able. 
to gang to vote.” “Never mind,” I assured her, “every 
little helps.” After that she warmed to the job and 
constituted herscif my guide. “Aye,” she said. “The 
Howdens have left here, but the Lumsdens are in. Next 
door to them ye’ll find the Blairs.” The Lumsdens signed 
willingly and supplied more information, and so on, to 
the cnd of the row. 

A married woman who was under thirty and so had 
no vote asked me if I thought it fair that boys of twenty- 
one should vote and she—a married woman—should not. 
I did not—and said so. The grieve's wife was also under 
thirty and so. penalized for her youth. She offered to 
sign for her husband, as he was out. That could not be, © 
so I was told he was seeing the “maister’’. and I might 
get him at “tHe big hoose.” 

‘The “maister” proved a real ally and not only signed 
but engaged in a. hynt for the missing grieve. I was. 
cordiaiy invited into the house by an evidently sympa- 
thetic(maid, and when I elected to remain on the door- 
step with Kfitie, shé-cailed her employer and returned 
to help me with directions. 

On we went to-an old mill, and found all there anxious 
to do what they could. On the return journey the grieve’s 
young. wife asked. us in to her spotless kitchen to wait 
for. ‘her- husband and his signature: 

Everything was clean and shining, and the baby and 


‘ 
Kiltie evidently liked each other. The young wife and.I 


discussed fnany things, from washing in country cot- 
tages th no “let in” tubs, to votes for wonten under 
.) The husband—a clean good-looking man, came 
Sighed, and off Kiltie and I went home in 
e light—the sun was, gone, but a deep glow lit 
western sky—the stars were bright, and peace 
over all. I, c. G. 


The World's Great Capitals: “The Week in Moscow 


fe Moscow: Oct 13 » 

Twenty-three members of. the Japanese delégation are 
in Moscow to participate in the railroad conference which 
opens here today, The head’ of, the delegation, the Trans- 
port Minister, Mr. Oita, declared that the purpose of the 
conference was the re-establishment of direct railroad 
communication between Russia and Japan, which would 
shorten the time necessary to.travel between Tokyo and 


London from fifty days to fifteen. 


_ The All-Union automobile test, which was conducted 
recently, resulted in a German car, the Mercedes, being 


_ the first to reach Moscow, with a Fiat machine second 


and a Packard third. Buick and Studebaker cars received 
good ratings, in the endurance and durability tests. 
While no final decisions have been reached it seems that 
the Russian judges of the contest came to the conclusion 
that European cars could be operated with more economy, 
and that only, the heavier makes of American cars are 
suitable for importation, 
> > > 


A delegation of the British Parliamentary Labor. 


Party, headed by R. €. Wallhead and including Mardy 
Jones, G. H. Hall and. D. R. Grenfell, arrived in. Moscow 
some time ago for the purpose of studying Russian 
economic conditions and investigating the possibilities 
of enlarging the commercial contacts between the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain. The delegation planned to 
spend from.a month to six weeks in Russia. 
> > > 


City dwellers probably live better than country folk 
in every country; but an especially striking discrepancy 
between urban and rural standards of living in Russia 


is indicated in a set of figures recently published in the 


newspaper “Economic” Life.” These figures refer to the 
prospective consumption of goods in the Soviet Union 
during the coming year. The figures show that the aver- 
age allowance of textile goods is less-than eight yards per 
person in the country «districts and about . thirty-five 
yards per person in the cities.’ The peasant’s yearly 


ration of sugar is eight pounds; the city dweller’s forty- . 


eight. While five city dwetlers use up four pairs» of 
leather shoes, there is only one pair of leather shoes for 
every five peasants. 
more use of electric lighting in the cities than in the 
villages, the city dweller’ consumes twice. as much 
kerosene as the peasant. 
ot, + + 

In connection with the celebration of the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the Russian 
Academy of Natural Science a Soviet motion picture 
company is making a film designed to show -the develop- 
ment of the academy from the period of its establishment 
to the present time. The film will-show' Tsar Peter the 
Great signing ‘the decree .for. the: establishment of the 
academy; Lomonosov, the famous pioneer of natural 
science in Russia, working in+his laboratory; the first 
Russian expedittons to Siberia in 1749 and other episodes 
in the history of the academy. At the present: time, in 
addition to many smaller expeditions, the academy has 
two large natural scientific expeditions in the field ex- 
ploring the little known natural resources of Yakutia, a 
sparsely populated republic with seven times the area 
of France, ‘located in Northern Siberia, and Outer 
Mongolia, a huge country two-thirds as large as the 
tnited States, which although nominally under the 
sovereignty of. China, 
with the Soviet Union. 
; > > > 

The big Putilov’ metal plant in Leningrad is -_ 
manufacturing Fordson tractors. It- is’ estimated 
1200 will be built during the current year. There is a 
considerable demand for tractors from the Russian 
peasant; but the costs of tractor production in the 
Putilov plant are exceedingly high; and the Government 
is attempting to bring these machinés within the reach 
of the peasants by tmporting the cheaper foreign tractors 
and then selling all the tractors at a price somewnere 
hetween the Russian and foreign cost. It.is estimated 
that next year 10,380 tractors will be imported and 2790 
will be produced in the Russian factories. The demand 


for tractors this year has reached the figure of 20,000. 


> > eee, - 

The Livadian Palace in» the .Crimea, formerly the 
summer residence of the Tsarm has nay been turned into 
a peasants’ rest home; ,but some of the historical rooms 
have been preserved intact and cast an interesting ,light 
upon the character and tastes of the last two Tsars, 
Alexander III end Nicholas II. The library of Tsar 
Nicholas II reveals little taste for serious reading. It 
contains no books. on politics, economics or philosophy 
and is chiefly given over to light French novels and 
stories of court ceremonies and festivities, such as “The 
Coronation of Katherine II” and “The Everyday Life 
of Russian Emperors and Empresses.” 

? + + 

A recent report on the siatus of labor protection in 
the Russian factories and mines helps to illustrate the 
extent to which the Soviet labor legislation is carried 
The workers in the Soviet Union: enjoy 
eight-hour: day, with a six-hour day for 
mining. It seems that about a seventh of the workers 
(14.4 per cent) work overtime. This overtime work is 
especially prevalent in the metal plants of southern 
Russia and the Urals, whgre bad housing conditions are 
a factor in preventing the employment of a sufficient 
number of workers to operate on an eight-hours basis. 

The eight-hour day is also often disregarded in 
seasonal occupations, such as fishing and lumber and 
7 atrong sog work, It seems that the number of acci- 

dents in Russian industry is increasing, as a result of 


oye teaters: parmon, whigh masse the caret ‘a aan . 
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Although there is naturally much- 


| and Superstition,” 


has established close relations | 


a he 


duction. ‘that they neglect safety devices, and the em- 
ployment of numbers of new inexperienced workers, be- 
aad of the expansion of the industries. The report 

that more attention be paid to the problems of 
ia r protectidn,.since the industries have now become 
rich enough to afford renovations and improvements 
which could not be carried out in earlier years, 


Letters to the Editor 


Brie? commiuasentene are welcomed, but the editor must remain ole 
fudge of their gpitabdility. and be Rove mot yndertake to hold himecif or 
thia newspaper responsible for Ys facts or opinions presented, Anony- 
mous letters are destroyed unrea 


Learning the Lessons of the World War 
To the Editor of THe Curistiax ScmNce Mowrror: 
‘* The ‘fact that the War Memoirs of Viscount Grey 


‘seem fo establish the plea that the ex-Kaiser and the 


German people were not solely responsible for the World 
War, as usually believed, is of interest, but should not be 
allowed to serve as a cloak to cover the higher lessons 
in wisdom which future nations and peoples would do 
well to learn irrevocably. Inde.1, without these nothing 
is gained by the decision as to who was, or was not, 
responsible. 

It is well established that Germany’s continuous 
policy from the commencement of the ex-Kaiser’s reign 
was one of increasing ‘militarism, intrigues with other 
countries aiming toward German world-dominion, and 
an absorbing education of their young to regard German 
intellects and German “culture” as superior to all others, 
—in short, it amounted almost to a national religion! 
Such a condition of aggressive thought, which entirely 
ruled the nation with an autocracy under which the 
people as a whole were lulled to sleep, cannot fail, 
wherever it may appear, to be responsible for future 
conflagration. 

The German Nation today may be more the victor 
than some of the greta: conquerors, if, through an 
awakened national conscience, its people are freed, by 
the defeat of military dominance, which led them blindly 
to believe in their self-sufficiency; whilst others may 
with profit look to their own methods and aspirations, 
lest, as in ¢he past, the tables be turned. and they commit 
these same errors and reap their inevitable results. 

The time surely has come ‘or the great-little family 
of the world to shake down together, and recognizing 
each other’s temptations, clasp brotherly hands over the 
past, learning from those mistakes common to all, the 
impersonal nature of the universal foe—evil! Thus only, 
can -we gain the wisdom to be of help to each other and 
to inaugurate a brotherhood in which all hands are 
joined in the consecrated effort to establish freedom, 
based on justice and good will. A. LeP. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


“Overcoming Bigotry and Superstition” 


To the Editor of Tue Curist1an Science Mownrror: 

The gratifying report of the British and Forrign Bible 
Society which you comment on in your recent editorial 
in the Monitor under the caption, “Overcoming Bigotry 
reminds me of the interesting work 
accomplished by George Henry Borrow, when he was 
employed as both translator and colportenr by that 
society. 

You tell of the interest in the Scriptures in China 
and the exclusion of Bibles from Russia. It was in 1835 
that Mr. Borrow finished his translation of the New 
Testament into the court language of China. It is strik- 
ing that the work of translating and printing was done 
in St. Petersburg, the then capital of Russia, and that 
Mr. Borrow spoke of the cordial reception and good treat- 
ment: he experienced during his three years’ work in 
Russia. 

He wrote to the society offering to travel by way of 
Lake Baikal across the immense continent to distribute 
the bulky works in China. He was stopped hy what he 
called Russian “red tapeism’’ and his mother’s fears. 
One of the Bible Society’s officials referred to the edition 
Mr. Borrow had completed as “so much seed in the 
granary which ‘it is not written shall be sown’ yet.’ 

Those New Testaments in the intricate Manchu- Tartar 
characters were. afterward distributed and one cannot 
help speculating as to where the volumes are now, 
ninety years later, and to what extent they fell on “good 
soil.”’ 

Also I cannot help wondering how much less sypersti- 
tion and how much more freedom and democrac¥ might 
be in Russia and China today if past generations in those 
countries had had the advantage of the Scriptures. 

London, Ont., Can. | te 
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Assaying the Work of the League Assembly 


To the Editor of Tire Curistian Scrence Mownrror: 

In assaying the work of the League of Nations 
Assembly, the’ manner of approach largely determines 
the estimate of its operations. Prejudice in its favor 
discounts obstacles; prejudice against it sees only the 
obstacles. 

A fair hearing and a free opportuniiy to prove itself 
are suggested by its accomplishments. An institution 
discredited is an institution already on the skids. 

Neither its avowed enemies nor its enamoured friends 
can afford to ignore possibilities of co-operation in tak- 
ing the profits out of war, or confounding the prophets 
of war's inevitability. 

The will to believe coupled with the willingness to 
do is a well-nigh irresistible combination. 

The possible and the impossible in social achieve- 
ment are relative terme wheee vsine ~ oof 


